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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Council of the League of Nations has been 

meeting at Geneva all the week. Its public busi- 

ness has been largely formal, and the secret of its 
private sessions has been so well preserved that the 
gossips have only been able to talk vaguely and mis- 
chievously about the sinking of minor differences for 
the sake of a “* united front against Russia ”’ in the 
form of a financial boycott. Fortunately, it is most 
unlikely that unanimity could be reached on any such 
policy, and we hope that the suspicions aroused will 
be dispelled by a public statement before this session 
of the Council has been concluded. Meanwhile, one 
important step has been taken in furtherance of the 


policy advocated by the Economic Conference. On the 
recommendation of Herr Stresemann, the Council fixed 
the date of the Diplomatic Conference on the abolition 
of import and export prohibitions and restrictions for 
October 17th, instead of November 14th as originally 
proposed. It was also decided to invite a delegation 
from the International Chamber of Commerce to attend 
that Conference, which will, presumably, be fully em- 
powered to commit the Governments represented to 


definite action. 
* * * 


The hope, thus aroused, that the striking lead given 
by the Economic Conference will be followed up with- 
out undue delay is further encouraged by the emphatic 
approval of the Conference resolutions expressed by the 
Governments of Germany and Belgium. The German 
Cabinet has passed the following resolution :— 


‘‘ The Federal Government approves of the whole 
report of the World Economic Conference and agrees 
with its resolutions. It is prepared to co-operate ener- 
getically towards the realization of the recommendations 
and initiatives of the World Economic Conference... .”’ 


On behalf of the Belgian Government, M. Vandervelde 
has announced that :— 


‘‘ The Government desires to state at once that it 
gives its complete adhesion to the recommendations of 
the Conference. It also declares that it is ready forth- 
with to enter into discussion with other Governments on 
the basis laid down by the Conference.”’ 


It is, of course, extraordinarily difficult to translate this 
general approval into even the smallest beginnings of 
practical action, but there is a weight of informed 
opinion behind the resolutions of the Conference which, 
now that it has been set in motion, may overcome all 


obstacles. 
* * * 


By way, avowedly, of reprisal for the assassination 
of M. Voikov, the Soviet Government has revived the 
Red Terror and has executed a number of unhappy 
* Whites,’’ including some manifestly harmless old 
gentlemen, who have been languishing untried in its 
prisons under the suspicion of such offences as espionage 
and harbouring spies. This sickening reprisal indicates 
the appalling mentality which animates the rulers of 
Soviet Russia, at once brutal and hysterically absurd. 
More serious in their potential consequences are the 
demands made upon Poland over the Voikov assassina- 
tion, and the working up of a scare of a united bour- 
geois onslaught on Russia at the instigation of Great 
Britain. It would seem that the Soviet leaders really 
believe that some deep design lay behind our Cabinet’s 
decision to break off relations. Doubtless it is difficult 
for foreigners to appreciate as clearly as we can how 
casual, haphazard, and frivolous are the actions of our 


present Government. 
* * * 


The Egyptian Government have given a final reply 
to the British note, and the crisis is stated to be over. 
Assurances have been given that Egyptian Army 
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administration will be non-political and that British 
co-operation will not be refused. It is no longer dis- 
guised that the crisis was a real one, and that unless the 
required assurances had been given, the British Govern- 
ment would have done something severe and drastic. 
it is this that causes us a certain amount of misgiving : 
the British authorities appear to be quite persuaded 
that they can only negotiate serious questions with the 
Egyptian Government if they take up a threatening 
attitude. They seem determined to send notes to Egypt 
by battleship post; and are likely to be hardened in 
this objectionable habit by the suecess of this recent 
negotiation, and of their last, when the Sirdar was mur- 
dered. They would, however, do well to remember 
that even if they obtain a satisfactory reply from the 
Egyptian Government by this forcible method, the 
negotiation is not complete until effect has been given 
to the administrative implications of the Egyptian 
Government’s promises; and, if the Egyptian Govern- 
ment have yielded -with a sore feeling that they are 
under duress, we may always find that we have got rid 
of one obstacle by creating another: steady bureau- 
cratic opposition to all those practical measures which 
are necessary to turn these general assurances into posi- 
tive guarantees. Apart from that the Wafd Press, the 
rank-and-file of its supporters, and the Egyptian mob, 
are not always easy to intimidate. 


* * * 


Although Tsena Beg, the Albanian Minister to 
Jugoslavia, has now asked for his passports, and the 
rupture of diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries is thus complete, it seems probable that the inci- 
dent will end shortly, and that new Ministers will be 
appointed to Belgrade and Tirana. The actual points 
at issue are indeed so trivial that many solutions are 
possible. Probably some friendly third party will 
arrange that Jurashkovich shall be released, and that a 
new Jugoslav protest, superseding the old one, shall be 
issued simultaneously. This will protect the diplomatic 
dignity of the irritable persons who precipitated the 
quarrel. As it is not so easy to proteet the personal 
dignity of diplomatic representatives who suddenly fly 
into a rage before all Europe, the Jugoslav Government 
will be well advised to change their Minister at Tirana. 
The actual questions in dispute will be settled by the 
release of Jurashkovich, which, it is said, will take place 
shortly ; but, it is to be hoped that, even if this is done, 
the League will not be debarred from giving considera- 
tion to the Albanian appeal. Even though their reply 
is merely advisory, and does not settle a definite ques- 
tion, it may make each side reluctant to renew these 
dangerous and ridiculous quarrels. 


* * * 


Recent proposals for a combination of North and 
South against the Hankow irreconcilables have not 
advanced. Chiang, Chang, and their allies (temporary, 
permanent, and semi-permanent) continue to march 
and counter-march, and the model tuchun of Shensi 
continues his attempts to mediate between them, and to 
keep them out of his province. The only fairly definite 
news appears to be that the Hankow troops have shown 
a greater power of resistance than would have been 
expected. At the end of last week, Nanking forces 
under Yang Sen were closing in upon Hankow, and 
well-informed persons expected that they would by 
now be pillaging it. They are, on the contrary, 
reported to be in full retreat down the river. It is, of 
course, early to draw conclusions, or make deductions ; 
but the news, if true, adds another complication. If 
Chiang Kai-shek’s domestic enemies establish them- 
selves permanently in Hupeh, his operations against 
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the North will be crippled, and the Northern generals 
will probably cease to treat and rally their forces for 
another decision by arms. The chances of treaty 
revision are not good for the moment. 

* * * 

The General Election in the Irish Free State has 
resulted in a very interesting situation. The Govern- 
ment party has secured 46 seats, the Republicans 44, 
Labour 22, the Farmers 11, the National League 8, 
Sinn Fein 6, while there are 15 Independents. Thus the 
Government is in a minority in the Dail, and an alliance 
with the Farmers’ Party would still leave it far short 
of a majority. It is evident, indeed, that the balance 
of power will rest in effect with Labour, assuming that 
the Republicans decide to take their seats; and no 
Government which is objectionable to Labour will have 
much chance in the new Dail. The sequel should prove 
instructive. 

* * * 

The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill has now 
passed through the Committee stage, and a summary of 
the more important amendments made in Committee 
may not be out of place. They are ten in number. On 
the first four, which are amendments to Section 1 of 
the Bill, we have already commented. These are (i) the 
redefinition of an illegal strike as a strike that ** has 
any object other than or in addition to the furtherance 
of a trade dispute within the trade or industry in which 
the strikers are engaged, and is a strike designed or 
calculated to coerce the Government either directly or 
by inflicting hardship upon the community ”’; (ii) the 
penalization, not only of ** illegal strikes,’’ but of 
** illegal lock-outs °’; (ii!) the addition of the important 
proviso that ** no person shall be deemed to have com- 
mitted an offence under this section or at common law 
by -reason only of his having ceased work or refused 
to continue to work or to accept employment,’’ with 
the removal, from the list of commissible offences, of 
** taking part in ”’ an illegal strike—** inciting others ”’ 
to take part in such strikes being substituted in its 
place; (iv) the attempt—confusing, illogical, and cer- 
tain to provoke trouble—to define under what circum- 
stances workmen are ** within the same trade or 
industry.”’ 

* * * 

The other amendments are these: (v) to Section 2, 
a limiting of the period, in respect of which retrospec- 
tive actions (for expulsions from trade unions, &c.) can 
be entertained, to that which has elapsed since May Ist, 
1926; (vi) to Section 3, a redefinition of intimidation 
in connection with * picketing *’ offences so as to 
include *‘ injury other than physical or material 
injury *“—in place of the *‘ apprehension of . . . ex- 
posure to hatred, ridicule, or contempt *’ which 
appeared in the Bill as first drafted; (vii) to Section 4, 
a form of words which permits the whole of the assets 
of a political fund, and not the contributions to it 
alone, to be used for political objects; (viii) to Section 
4, a sub-section postponing its operation until the end 
of the year; (ix) to Section 6, an extension of the 
restrictions imposed upon public authorities, as regards 
insistence upon the employment of unionists or non- 
unionists, to cover public contractors ; (x) to Section 7, 
a limiting of the injunctions, for which the Attorney- 
General is empowered to apply, to injunctions 
** restraining any application of the funds of a trade 
union in contravention of the provisions of section 
one.’ Opinions will differ as to how far these amend- 
ments meet the various criticisms which have been 
launched against the Bill; but there can hardly be two 
opinions as to the desirability of reconsidering further, 
on the Report stage, some of the doubts and 
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ambiguities to which its wording even now gives rise. 
Sections 1, 8, and 7, as it seems to us, are still so 
worded as to be quite unworkable. 


sf * * 


The trade returns for May present certain striking 
features—a considerable reduction in imports and a 
marked advance in exports, the result being a much 
smaller adverse trade balance than has so far appeared 
this year. The details for this and for previous months 
are as follows :— 

Visible Adverse 


1927. Imports. Exports. Re-exports. Trade 

£ millions. Balance. 
January 113.6 a5. 4 9.9 48.3 
February 93.9 52.9 10.8 30.2 
March 113.5 62.1 10.8 40.6 
April 100.8 52.6 11.8 35.6 
May 96.4 63.3 12.3 20.8 


A comparison with May, 1926, is of little value, owing 
to the general strike and coal stoppage; for what it is 
worth, it exhibits an increase in imports to the tune of 
£15.2 millions, an increase in exports of £17.5 millions, 
and an increase in re-exports of £4.8 millions. Com- 
parison with May, 1925, is of greater significance: in 
that month our imports were £7.9 millions higher, our 
exports £0.9 million higher, and our re-exports £2.2 
millions higher, than in the month just concluded. For 
May, 1924, the totals under each of the headings were 
considerably higher still. As compared with May, 1925, 
our exports of coal are down by £9.4 million, of cotton 
down by £3.4 millions, of iron and steel up by £0.9 
million, and of machinery up by £0.2 million. These 
last two groups of exports seem then definitely to be 
reviving; a marked increase in the imports of their raw 
materials affords corroborative evidence. 


At the resumed meeting on Tuesday between the 
engineering employers and trade unions, the latter 
failed to extract any improvement on the employers’ 
previous offers, namely, an advance of half-a-crown a 
week to ail grades subject to a revision of overtime and 
night-shift rates, or alternatively an unconditional 
advance of a florin, but to time workers only. Eventu- 
ally the unions decided to ballot their members on this 
second offer. The revision of overtime and nightshift 
rates has met with uncompromising opposition ever 
since it was propounded during last year’s negotiations, 
and while the case against nightshifts may not be very 
strong, it is certainly undesirable that recourse to over- 
time should be facilitated to any great extent. While 
occasionally justifiable, in general overtime is a sign of 
faulty organization by the individual firm or of an 
uneconomic distribution of orders within the industry 
as a whole, and it occasions many injurious reactions 
on the worker’s rate of output, &c. The unions have 
chosen the advance to time workers only, partly because 
it is the best offer they can obtain, and partly because 
there is no contesting the fact that the time worker, 
whether skilled or unskilled, is very considerably worse 
off than the  piece-worker. For example, the 
** majority ”’ rate of the fitters on piece-work is fully 
fifteen shillings higher than the corresponding time rate 
for a normal week. 

* * * 

The Congregation of Oxford University passed on 
Tuesday, by 229 votes to 164, the preamble of the 
Statute limiting the number of women students who 
may be admitted to the University. The promulgation 
of the Statute has brought to a head a controversy of 
many years’ duration. The women’s societies became a 
part of the University in 1920, but under conditions 
somewhat different from those of the men’s colleges: 
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they have always been, in a sense in which the men’s 
colleges are not, creatures of the University itself and 
amenable to its dictates. There is, therefore, no ques- 
tion of the right of the University to limit the number 
of women’s societies or of the students who may be 
admitted to them. The proportion of ‘* one to four ”’ 
now proposed (‘* a generous ratio ”’ in the view of the 
Principal of Jesus) is suggested as a compromise, suit- 
able to Oxford’s circumstances, between the diehardism 
of Cambridge and the egalitarianism of London and the 
provinces. The opposition to the Statute is based on 
two grounds: (1) it is unnecessary; the women’s 
societies having already given an undertaking to main- 
tain the status quo for ten years; (2) it is therefore an 
unwise and shortsighted attempt to legislate for the 
future. The passing of the Statute, said Miss Margery 
Fry on Tuesday, would mean “‘ the continuance of the 
* women’s question,’ and the strengthening of what was 
avowedly a *‘ women’s party.” Women do their best 
work when they are allowed to do it, not as women, 
but as human beings.” 
* * * 


Vice-Admiral S. R. Drury-Lowe writes: ‘* The 
Eleventh Annual Plenary Congress of the Federation of 
League of Nations Societies, held this year in Berlin 
from May 26th-31st, deserved more notice in our Press 
than it has so far received. It was fitting that this 
year’s Congress, following on the entrance of Germany 
into the League, should have been held in that country, 
and, thanks largely to the excellent arrangements made 
by the German League of Nations Society, the meeting 
proved one of the most successful of the series. Twenty- 
three nations were represented. The formal opening 
took place in the Reichstag on the 26th, with a French- 
man, M. Aulard (President of the Federation for the 
year), in the chair, and the German Chancellor, Dr. W. 
Marx, paid the Delegates the great compliment of per- 
sonally attending, and gave an address of welcome. 
The Agenda of the Congress was a heavy one, but 
owing to excellent staff preparation and harmonious 
work on the Committees it was possible to complete it 
within the time allotted. Resolutions on such impor- 
tant questions as Reduction and Limitation of Arma- 
ments, Arbitration and Security; Labour, Economic 
and Social Questions; Minorities; and Education were 
passed unanimously, and these resolutions will be pre- 
sented as in previous years to the President of the forth- 
coming Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva 
in September. Undoubtedly public interest in Germany 
in the work of the Federation, and in League matters 
generally, has been stimulated, assisted also by the 
good publicity given to the proceedings by the German 
Press.”’ 

* * * 


In connection with this year’s Liberal Summer 
School, which is to be held at Cambridge from July 28th 
to August 4th, THe Forwarp View, the vigorous 
monthly organ of young Liberalism, is offering scholar- 
ships and prizes to its readers. The competitors are 
asked to submit essays, of not more than 3,000 words, 
on ** The Problem of Government under a Three-Party 
System,”’ ** How Liberal Policy would Help the Worker 
to get Better Wages,’’ or ** Democracy and the Problem 
of the Press.’’? Full particulars of the competition are 
given in Tre Forwarp View for June, which also con- 
tains an article by Mr. Ramsay Muir on “ Liberals and 
the Trade Unions Bill,’’ and other interesting features. 
The object of this offer of scholarships is to stimulate 
interest in the Summer School, which promises to be of 
special importance this year in view of the Liberal 
revival and the work which is being done by the 
Industrial Inquiry Committee. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE PRICE 
LEVEL 


HE recent heavy purchases of gold by the Bank of 
5 goon add a new urgency to a profoundly impor- 

tant question—the question of the future of the 
world gold price-level. Can we feel reasonably hopeful 
that gold will flow into the Bank of England on a scale 
sufficient to sustain a normal expansion of the volume 
of industry and business? Or have we before us a con- 
tinuance of the deflationary conditions of the last few 
years, perhaps even a prolonged fall of the international 
price-level over the next decade or two, a repetition in 
fact of the sustained deflation of 1873-1896? One of 
our most persistent objects in this journal has been to 
call attention to the importance of monetary factors, 
which are so generally ignored. Few among the ques- 
tions with which public attention is preoccupied are 
likely to exert so far-reaching an influence on our 
economic welfare as the question we have raised above. 
Indeed it enters into and affects profoundly all the 
questions which people do discuss—such as the question 
of the Budget and the National Debt, and even, since 
deflation is ever the parent of Protection, the possi- 
bilities of realizing the hopes of the World Economic 
Conference and reversing the trend towards higher 
tariffs. 

The return of Great Britain to the Gold Standard 
two years ago meant two things. It meant, imme- 
diately, the necessity of a reduction in our price-level, 
or, at any rate, in the selling prices of our export trades, 
to bring them into relation to world prices at the higher 
rate of exchange. It meant, subsequently, that if and 
when this readjustment had been effected, the future 
movements in our price-level would be linked up with 
the value of gold and would thus depend on such 
matters as the output of the worlds gold-mines, the 
taste of Eastern peoples for hoarding the yellow metal, 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Banks in the United 
States, and the less predictable policies of Continental 
Central Banks. Under the first head, the practical con- 
sequences were clear enough. We should have to pass 
through an awkward period of adjustment, entailing 
difficulties for the unsheltered trades. The only room 
for doubt was as to how smoothly or quickly the adjust- 
ment could be effected. But the probable consequences, 
under the second head, were a highly speculative 
matter, and the most divergent views were entertained 
as to what was likely to happen. Some predicted a 
strong upward movement in gold prices, basing their 
opinion mainly on the enormous gold stocks in the 
United States, and doubting the power of the Federal 
Reserve Banks to sterilize them much longer. Others 
anticipated a world ‘* shortage ”’ of gold, as and when 
the return to gold standards became general, pointing 
to the diminished output of the South African mines, on 
the one hand, and the incorrigible gold-hoarding pro- 
pensities of Continental bankers, on the other. 

What was and is quite clear is that everything turns 
on policy. On the one hand, if every country which is 
on, or returns to, a gold standard insists on using gold 
in the manner which was customary before the war, an 
acute shortage of gold will certainly develop. On the 
other hand, if gold is used in a reasonably economical 
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way, it is equally certain that the supplies of gold are 
more than adequate. The pooling of the gold reserves 
of the United States under the Federal Reserve system 
makes possible an immense economy of gold, as com- 
pared with pre-war conditions. Our own substitution 
of paper for gold as the circulating medium is an impor- 
tant actual economy. On the other hand, the currency 
reforms in India will entail a considerable new demand 
for gold over the next ten years, while, if a gold cur- 
rency had been introduced there, as was strongly urged, 
this demand might have assumed immense proportions. 
In short, the tangible facts as to the world’s gold supply 
are equally compatible with a shortage and with a 
plethora, with a prolonged depression of the price-level, 
and with a period of fairly rapid inflation. The decisive 
factor will be the policies which the various Govern- 
ments and Central Banks of the world choose to pursue. 

All this, it is important to recall, was recognized 
clearly by the famous Genoa Conference five years age. 
In urging Governments to restore their currencies as 
soon as possible to a gold basis, the Conference was alive 
to the danger of ** simultaneous and competitive efforts 
of countries to secure metallic reserves.”’’ It recognized 
the importance of economizing the use of goid. It 
realized that such economies might be carried so far as 
to entail the opposite danger of inflation. It recog- 
nized, in short, that it was not safe to restore gold 
standards and bother no more about the matter, but 
that we must aim at making gold safe for the world by 
deliberately controlling its value. And it urged, 
accordingly, a regular system of co-operation between 
Central Banks, so as to regulate credit *‘ not only with 
a view to maintaining currencies at par with one 
another, but also with a view to preventing undue fluc- 
tuations in the purchasing power of gold.” 

The Genoa resolutions have not been without 
influence. The financial authorities of many countries 
have shown themselves alive to the undesirability of 
promoting a scramble for gold, and, in an informal, 
unsystematic way, there has been a remarkable develop- 
ment of the practice of consultation between Central 
Banks. But the question arises whether the situation 
does not now call for a fresh attack upon the problem, 
whether the time has not come to make a systematic 
attempt to put the Genoa policy into practice. 

Ever since we restored the gold standard, the trend 
of world prices has been steadily downwards. The 
hopes which reconciled some strong anti-deflationists 
to that measure, namely, that it would mark the end 
of the Cunliffe policy of the progressive contraction of 
the note-issue, that gold would now flow in on a con- 
siderable scale and permit a moderate expansion of the 
currency, have not been realized. The supply of bank- 
credit has, accordingly, never been abundant. Bank 
rate has been at 5 per cent. for most of the time, and 
still stands as high as 43 per cent. These conditions 
have undoubtedly impeded the recovery of trade. It 
has, however, seemed reasonable, hitherto, to regard 
these conditions as ephemeral and to attribute them 
partly to the awkward period of adjustment and partly 
to the prolonged coal stoppage. Our balance of trade 


has been abnormally unfavourable during the past two 
years; hence the exchange has been weak, always 
appreciably below parity; and, this being so, we could 
not expect much gold to flow in, indeed dear money 
has been necessary to prevent it flowing out. 


As to 
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the falling tendency of world prices, that might be 
merely the outcome of our own difficulties—a corollary 
of the fact that London is the financial centre of the 
world. Accordingly, the hope has been that all these 
difficulties would gradually disappear, now that our 
coal-mines are at work again, and the balance of trade 
is more favourable. Soon we might look forward to an 
important inflow of gold, to more abundant credit, and 
to a consequent expansion of general trade activity 
both at home and abroad, which, though it would 
hardly go so far as to put coal and some of our other 
basic industries in a prosperous condition, would at 
least create alternative possibilities of employment. In- 
deed, favourable gold movements in April and the 
reduction of Bank rate to 4} per cent. seemed to indi- 
cate the beginnings of this process. 

Now, however, come the French purchases of gold 
to dash these hopes and to cast utter uncertainty over 
the whole prospect. These purchases have already been 
enough to disturb the London money market and to 
postpone indefinitely the chance of a further reduction 
in Bank rate. And, though we may hope that nothing 
worse may follow, it is clear that we are entirely depen- 
dent on the wisdom and restraint of French policy to 
avert further purchases on a much larger scale, which 
would plunge our economic life into confusion. It is 
important to realize that the Bank of France has not 
been acting in at all an unusual way; on the contrary, 
it has displayed considerable moderation according to 
the traditional conventions on these matters. The 
balance of payments, assisted by speculative purchases 
of franes, has been so strongly in France’s favour of 
late that, but for deliberate policy, there must have 
been a further marked appreciation of the franc—like 
that of the lira. The French authorities have wished 
to avoid this (and who can doubt their wisdom ?), and 
they have stabilized the frane at 124 to the £—in fact, 
though not in name. But when you are stabilized on 
a gold basis, and the balance of payments is heavily 
in your favour, the normal result is that you draw gold, 
and draw it, moreover, from the particular gold centre 
whose exchange is weakest. Actually, the Bank of 
France has drawn only a small fraction of the gold 
which it might have drawn, and has drawn the greater 
part of that small fraction from New York. For the 
rest, it has accumulated sterling balances in London 
which are said to amount to the huge figure of £120 
millions. That is the measure of the gold which it 
might draw, or try to draw, from London, quite con- 
sistently with pre-war gold standard practice. 

Of course, the Bank of France will not do this; 
but the danger that it may draw enough gold to entail 
restricted credit for British industry is a real one. The 
whole situation, moreover, is disturbing. | What if 
Italy, later on, should follow the French example ? 

The situation is not only disturbing. It is 
ludicrous. From any common-sense standpoint, it is a 
preposterous anomaly that a speculation in the cur- 
rency of another country should entail a serious threat 
to the activity of our trade and the stability of our 
whole economic life. It is a measure of the essential 
artificiality of the Gold Standard that such a result 
should be possible. ‘*‘ The very existence of the gold 
standard,’’ observed the Times last week in an appeal 
to France, ‘* would be threatened if the game were not 
played strictly according to the rules.’? But surely 
it is precisely in the ‘‘ rules ’’ that the danger lies. If 
we are to continue to play this particular ‘* game,’’ our 
hope must lie in revising the rules to fit the altered post- 
war conditions. And this means that the policy of the 
Genoa Conference must be undertaken in real earnest 
and systematically pursued. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
RUSSO-POLISH AFFAIR 


HE assassination of the Soviet Government’s diplo- 

matic representative at Warsaw by a ‘* White ” 

Russian exile has added to the series of political crimes 
which have repeatedly disturbed or destroyed the peace of 
the world during recent years. Monsieur Voikov is the 
second Soviet envoy to be murdered in a foreign country. 
The first was Vorovsky, who was murdered in Switzerland 
(likewise by a ‘* White ”? Russian exile) in 1928. They are 
fellow-victims of Sir Lee Stack, General Tellini, and the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 

In the Soviet Government’s second note to the Polish 
Government on the present occasion there are three 
demands which ominously recall those in the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia in 1914. Poland is required by the 
U.S.S.R. not only to take energetic steps for the investiga- 
tion and punishment of the crime, but to admit the Soviet 
Government’s representative to be present at the judicial 
proceedings and to take immediate measures for breaking 
up organizations of ‘* White’? Russian exiles which, 
according to the Soviet Government, are using Poland as 
their base of operations for terrorist activities against the 
Soviet regime in Russia. 

We may state at once that the general tone of this 
Russian note gives us the impression that the Soviet 
Government is not contemplating war, and it is satisfactory 
to see that the Polish Foreign Minister, Monsieur Zaleski, 
has declared his opinion that the Russian note can form 
the basis of negotiations between Poland and Russia for 
settling the affair. It is evident, of course, to detached 
observers that neither Poland nor Russia can afford to go 
to war, and it is an encouraging sign if this obvious fact is 
being faced by the two Governments concerned. The most 
disquieting feature in Europe since the Great War has been 
the difficulty which European Governments and peoples 
have appeared to find in learning the elementary lessons 
of that catastrophe. If sober common sense is gaining 
ground at last, we may look with more hope towards the 
future. 

Nevertheless, even if on this occasion the Polish and 
Russian Governments both behave as sensibly as we expect 
them to do, the incident gives ground for serious reflections 
on the general relations between ‘*‘ Communist ” Russia 
and the ‘* Capitalist ’? World. Monsieur Litvinov’s note of 
the 9th is a calm and reasoned document which compares 
favourably with the somewhat hysterical note which he 
delivered first, under the immediate impression of the 
crime. Yet the most hysterical passage in the first note is 
reproduced in the second; and the greater moderation of 
the language in this second version only throws into relief 
the sensational and prima facie unreasonable character of . 
Monsieur Litvinov’s contention. 

In general terms, this contention is that there is a 
world-wide conspiracy against the U.S.S.R. The raid on 
Arcos and the breaking off of diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and Russia is one manifestation of it. The 
similar raid on the Soviet Legation at Peking, and the 
surveillance over the Soviet Consulate-General at Shanghai, 
are other manifestations (though these actions were 
authorized, not by the British Government, but by the 
diplomatic body in Peking and by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council). A third manifestation, according to Monsieur 
Litvinov, is the assassination in Poland of Monsieur Voikov 
by a criminal whom Monsieur Litvinov declares to be the 
agent of a terrorist *‘ White ’? Russian organization. It is 
true that Monsieur Litvinov refrains from alleging that 
either the Polish or the British Government instigated this 
crime; he charges the British Government with indirect 
responsibility on the ground that its hostile diplomatic 
action encouraged the terrorists to make a forward move. 
Obviously, to charge foreign Governments with complicity 
in a crime of this kind would be so preposterous that the 
charge would defeat itself. | Nevertheless, Monsieur Lit- 
vinov’s attempt to find some causal connection between all 
these events, however carefully guarded, leaves, and is 
obviously intended to leave, the impression that Com- 
munist Russia—the Church of the Latter-Day Saints—is 
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being persecuted by ‘* the dark forces of world reaction and 
the enemies of peace.’’ In short, it is a case of “* the 
hidden hand.”’ 

Does Monsieur Litvinov really believe it? We cannot 
presume to judge; but we can and do suspect that a 
plausible picture of the present situation of the U.S.S.R., 
painted in these melodramatic colours, is not at all unwel- 
come to one of the two factions in the Russian Communist 
Party which, for some time, have been struggling with 
one another for power. The internal politics of Soviet 
Russia are notoriously obscure; but it is fairly clear that 
there is one faction which (without necessarily abating one 
jot or tittle of its Marxian creed) is convinced that it is 
folly for Russia to attempt to wage a perpetual “* holy 
war ”’ against the foreign ** capitalist ’? unbelievers in the 
present form of Russian Orthodoxy. This party realizes 
that Soviet Russia and Capitalist Europe may be con- 
strained, for an indefinite time to come, to live side by side 
in the same world, and that it is therefore more comfortable 
for both sides to live and let live, and to exchange their 
respective wares without prejudice to their respective 
beliefs. Now we infer from Monsieur Litvinov’s notes that 
this Russian party of common sense has received a con- 
siderable setback from recent events, and that—for the 
moment at any rate—the fanatical party is in the ascen- 
dant, not, happily, to the extent of actually making war, 
but to the extent of reasserting its cherished thesis that the 
U.S.S.R. and the Capitalist system cannot permanently 
co-exist. 

This doctrine may not involve war to-morrow; but if 
it is established, or re-established, it will hang like a cloud 
of menace over the peace of the world. It is, of course, 
this fanatical party in Russia which has insisted on abusing 
Arcos and the Trade Delegation for propaganda which the 
Soviet Government had pledged itself to discontinue. No 
doubt even the most enthusiastic Russian missionaries of 
Communism had begun to realize that such propaganda 
was producing very meagre direct results. They must be 
correspondingly delighted now that it has indirectly borne 
fruit in leading to a diplomatic breach between Russia and 
Great Britain and in so enabling them once more to repre- 
sent Soviet Russia as the persecuted Church of God on 
Earth. Militant fanaticism thrives on the sense of being 
persecuted. It is the task of European statesmanship to 
see to it that Russian fanaticism is starved of this spiritual 
food. ‘ 


THE LIBERAL REVIVAL 
By RAMSAY MUIR. 


HAT is the truth about the Liberal Revival, which 

is beginning to claim the attention even of Con- 

servative papers? Is it a real thing? Or is it 
a mere flash in the pan, the result of a few by-election 
flukes? These are questions that deserve sobér considera- 
tion, in which hope must not be allowed to dictate to 
reason. 

To begin with, I think it is true that there is a real 
revival of Liberal thinking, constructive, imaginative, and 
loyal to facts. This new body of thinking is steadily 
shaping a clear and coherent view as to the lines which 
national policy ought to follow during the next generation 
or two. It is quite distinct from the timidities or nega- 
tions of Conservatism, and from the inelastic and demoded 
formule of Socialism. It is inspired by a new conception 
of the functions of the State, as far removed from laissez 
faire as from State Socialism or Guild Socialism. It 
embodies a political philosophy which is as distinctive, 
though not yet as clearly defined, as the philosophy of the 
Benthamites a century ago; and perhaps it may be destined 
to play as great a part in the constructive work of the next 
half-century as the teachings of the Benthamites did in 
the half-century following 1820. This philosophy has not 
yet been expounded in any full-scale treatise, but its main 
tenets can be pieced together from many books and articles 
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by many hands, which are not always in complete accord, 
because they are united rather by a common outlook than 
by a common body of dogmas. It is, also, already obtain- 
ing expression in a series of proposals for political action 
remarkable for their range and variety. That is often 
the way in which a body of political doctrine gets itself 
formulated. 

A slowly growing body of political thought does not 
at once or easily influence the public mind, and is apt to 
seem irrelevant to the rough-and-tumble of Parliamentary 
controversy or electioneering. But in the long run it is 
what gives vitality to political life, and, sooner or later, 
the party which is inspired by it becomes the moulding 
influence in the nation’s life. In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, when the inspiration of the Ben- 
thamites was beginning to be exhausted, the leadership in 
constructive thinking was taken by the Fabians; and their 
work had a good deal of influence in the social reform 
period from 1906 onwards. But the Fabians never escaped 
from the crudity of mere State Socialism, and for that 
reason their inspiration was short-lived. After them came 
the yet rawer crudities of Guild Socialism and Communism, 
which had no more than a momentary vogue. In the 
Socialist camp there seems to-day to be no coherent, con- 
structive thinking at all: only a sentimentalism, and a 
potent but bewildered class organization. The leadership 
in constructive thinking does seem to be passing again to 
the Liberals, with whom most of the constructive minds 
in the social sciences are instinctively ranging themselves, 
while the younger men—for example, in the Universities— 
are no longer being carried by sentiment into the Labour 
Party, as they were a few years ago, but are finding more 
satisfaction in the Liberal outlook, because at last it has 
something to say to them. A dim realization of this change 
is reaching the more observant members of the other 
parties. Not long ago an eminent Socialist recognized and 
bewailed the fact that the leadership in constructive think- 
ing had passed from his own school to the Liberals; while 
a Conservative newspaper tried to find consolation in the 
thought that ‘* the once great Liberal Party had sunk to 
be a mere university for politicians.”’ 

This is genuine revival. But it is not the kind of 
revival which finds any immediate echo in by-elections, 
except in so far as it enlists the zeal of young and brave 
mer. Indeed, for the moment the constructive activity 
of the Liberals—their coal schemes, their land schemes, 
their industrial schemes—may even be a cause of weakness 
or division. It alienates many old-fashioned people like 
Sir Ernest Benn. It alarms the people who want us to lie 
low and be content to profit by the mistakes of other 
parties, and who would like to confine their reforming zeal 
to the good old nineteenth-century causes of Free Trade, 
economy, and temperance : excellent causes, but not suffi- 
cient as remedies for the social ills of to-day. 

But besides this intellectual revival, which appeals as 
yet only to the few, another kind of Liberal revival is 
unquestionably going on: a revival of party zeal among 
those who have remained loyal to their old allegiance amid 
great discouragement. There are still a strong and formid- 
able body, scattered over every part of the country ; strong 
enough still, even after all the defections to the right and 
to the left, to hold the balance in the confused politics of 
to-day. At the last election many of them voted Conserva- 
tive, and some voted Labour, and their votes determined 
the result of that election. They are now returning to their 
allegiance. What is bringing them back is not any enthu- 


siasm for what is called the New Liberalism, but just a 
feeling that the party is alive again : few of them recognize 
that ** the new Liberalism ”’ has helped to bring it alive, 
or to keep it alive. They are encouraged above all by the 
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cessation of personal bickerings. It filled them with hope 
to find that the word “‘ unity ’? was never mentioned at 
the annual N.L.F. meetings, which are the gathering place 
of staunch party men. There were people at Margate who 
had played no part in politics since before the war, but 
who had come because they felt a new era was dawning 
for Liberalism. They rejoiced to find that there was energy 
and hopefulness at headquarters; and they welcomed Sir 
Herbert Samuel with ardour, both because he had taken 
no part in the bickerings of recent years and because he 
could define clearly and boldly the tasks that lay before 
them. They felt that there was a great opportunity for 
the Liberal Party, the country having manifestly lost 
patience with the Conservative Party, and being more 
suspicious than it used to be of the competence of Labour. 

In short, the Liberal Party has been successfully pulled 
together when its dissolution seemed to be imminent. And 
three lucky by-elections—for it was a rare stroke of luck 
that these possible victories should come at the right 
moment—have confirmed and consolidated this achieve- 
ment. 

Does this mean that the party is going on to a succes- 
sion of triumphs, and that it may hope to win a clear 
majority at the next election? It would be very rash to 
draw any such conclusion from a few by-elections. These 
elections have all been on favourable ground for us. They 
do not bring us back even to the position we held in 1923. 
So far as we are concerned, they have stopped the rot: no 
more. They show an amazing decline in the Conservative 
vote, on a scale which augurs a smashing Conservative 
defeat at the next election. But it cannot yet be said that 
the pendulum is swinging definitely in our direction. The 
Labour vote is still growing, in spite of the manifest impot- 
ence of the Labour Party in Parliament, its public dissen- 
sions, its disastrous blunders, and its lack of any clear 
policy. It is growing partly because something of the 
momentum of its rapid rise still survives, but partly also 
because it is still widely regarded as the practical alter- 
native to Conservatism. The electorate cannot get over 
the numerical weakness of the Liberals in the House of 
Commons and their incurable habit of cross-voting. Our 
arguments about the strength of the Liberal vote in the 
country ‘** cut no ice ”’ : that is one of the evil consequences 
of the present electoral system. It will require more than 
three by-elections to make the Liberal Party once more 
a party that counts in the eyes of the ordinary elector. 
But undoubtedly the three have helped. 

And there is another reason for avoiding over-sanguine 
conclusions. In too many constituencies the party organiza- 
tion has fallen to pieces; and it is far more difficult to 
build up a Liberal organization than to build up a Labour 
or a Conservative organization. For there are Labcur 
fanatics, and paid Trade Union organizers, almost every- 
where; and everywhere the respectabilities and the timidi- 
ties are easily mustered at the Conservative call. Ours is 
a far more difficult task. Yet it is anything but a hopeless 
task, if only we can get candidates—and agents—planted 
in every possible constituency. For the real mind of the 
country is still Liberal though it does not know it. This 
country wants ** progress without class war,’’ which is the 
essence of Liberalism. It has condemned the present Gov- 
ernment, which, resting as it does upon a minority vote, 
can be overthrown by a very small electoral turnover. It 
is dubious and unhappy about the Labour Party, but has 
got into the habit of thinking of it as the only practicable 
alternative. The country as a whole no longer thinks very 
seriously about politics, and has only very vague ideas as 
to the attitudes of the rival parties. In particular, it does 
not know what Liberalism stands for. We have still to 
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teach it this, and to show not only that we stand for some- 
thing but that we count for something. 

A great deal may happen between now and the next 
general election. The reaction against Conservatism may 
swing our way. But it will only do so if we can somehow 
succeed in penetrating the blanket of political indifference 
which hangs between us and the electorate. The odds are 
that the next Parliament will be one in which no party will 
have a clear majority. In that event we shall be in the 
same difficulty as in 1924. We shall command the situa- 
tion : but how shall we use it? Can we make the country 
realize that, in a condition of balanced parties, the Liberal 
Party can carry on the government better than the other 
parties, because they cannot honestly combine against it? 
Can we insist upon the use of that Parliament primarily 
for the purpose of carrying through a measure of consti- 
tutional reform which will give stability to our politics, 
and put an end to this wretched gambling on electoral 
chances which is so ruinous to honest political action? Our 
future, and the country’s future, depend upon that. 

The Liberal Revival is a reality. There is both a 
revival of intellectual activity, and a revival of party zeal, 
though these two things are at present largely independent 
of one another. Whether they can be combined, so as to 

pen the possibility of another great era of constructive 

Liberalism, depends not alone upon our energy, but upon 
the skill with which our barque is steered among the 
bewildering cross-currents of contemporary politics. 


THE CRY OF THE SLAVES 


HE position of a slave is in any case a tragic one—a 

recent Foreign Office White Book calls it ‘* Hell.” 

But the mass misery and degradation of the 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 chattel slaves is a tragedy of human woe that 
should enlist the energies of every liberty-loving man and 
woman in the great work of redemption. Admittedly, it is 
difficult to give figures of the exact numbers of slaves 
** owned as a property,’’ but a contemporary upon the 
evidence of an accepted authority has given 2,000,000* as 
a modest estimate for Abyssinia. There is abundant 
evidence that many thousands of the wretched slaves in 
Abyssinia are subjected to great—and in some cases revolt- 
ing—cruelty. The area which contains the largest number 
of slaves next to Abyssinia is China. For years it has been 
known that the sale of slave children in China has been 
practised on a large scale, but anything like a reliable 
estimate of numbers has been lacking. Mr. Coates, with 
a missionary experience of China and Thibet covering 
twénty years, says that 2,000,000 is ‘* a very moderate 
estimate.”? The Kuomintang some months ago ordered a 
full investigation of the conditions of the slaves throughout 
territory under the control of Canton, whilst the municipal 
authorities of Fatshan issued new legislation, under which 
the sale and purchase of slaves were forbidden. How much 
of this effort is mere window-dressing, and how much will, 
in practice, stop the crime of slave-dealing is doubtful—par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that in Fatshan the slave 
children are not to be set free, but are merely to have their 
status changed to that of ‘* adopted ” children. These two 
territories alone—one African and one Asiatic—are respon- 
sible, then, for at least 4,000,000 slaves, but the League of 
Nations Slavery Commission reported upon slavery exist- 
ing in some nineteen countries ; in none of the other seven- 
teen territories is slavery maintained on so extensive a 
scale, but the total number of slaves must substantially 
increase the figures of 4,000,000 for China and Abyssinia. 





* The “ Morning Post,” January 9th, 1926. 
B. 





A good deal of interest now centres in the Reports 
which certain Governments intend to make to the League 
of Nations next September. The British Government, it is 
already known, intends to give to the League of Nations 
a report of its own efforts in spheres under British influence, 
and if a full account of the work of liberation is given, it 
will show that over 250,060 slaves have been set free since 
the close of the war. First in order comes the mandated 
Tanganyika, where, according to official docu- 
ments,? there were, prior to the war, 185,000 slaves. The 
German Government found itself unable to set these slaves 
free because of the cost, it being estimated that to do so in 
1915 would require £400,000, and in 1920, £275,000, for 
Under the British Mandate, 
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compensation to the owners. 


slavery has been completely abolished throughout Tangan- 


vika without any compensation to owners. 

Next in order is Nepal, where the Maharaja carried 
through, in record time, the complete emancipation of 
More recently the. work of Sir Harcourt 
Butler in the Burma ‘* Triangle *’ has resulted in setting 
free something over 5,000 slaves, at a total cost to the 
Government of £15,000, but, unfortunately, not with- 
out the cost of the lives of courageous white and Indian 
officials. 

Thus it is clear that in States more or less within the 
British sphere of influence the last five years have witnessed 
a liberation movement as extensive and beneficial as any 
similar period in history. 
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slaves. 


The work of emancipation in China has not yet begun. 
Moreover, the ever-growing confusion will inevitably lead 
to an increase in the number of slaves. China is still a 
member of the League of Nations, and is under obligation 
to report the progress of abolition to the Assembly in 
September of each year, but of one thing we can be quite 
confident, namely, that the Assembly will require some- 
thing much more satisfactory than the reported decision to 
call slaves, in future, ‘* adopted children.’’ In Abyssinia 
the situation appears to be getting worse rather than 
better, for the Regent is credibly reported to have sug- 
hiring out slaves to American concessionaire 
planters, the payment for whose labour was to go to the 
owners, as a kind of compensation for liberating the slaves 
so employed at the end of five years. There is nothing 
inherently improbable in this proposal for a massed leasing 
of slaves, because it is almost identical with proposals said 
to have been made to French concessionaires some two years 
ago, for the purpose of railway construction—in that case 
an undertaking was given to provide 25,000 slaves. 

The one ray of hope for the slaves is the extent to 
which State members of the League have signed the Anti- 
Slavery Convention. Admittedly, this instrument is defec- 
tive; admittedly, the test of success is not in the signing, 
but in the observance of its obligations, but the fact that 
a larger number of nations have signed this Convention 
than any other Convention prepared by the League, is 
distinctly encouraging. Nor is this all, for, owing to the 
foresight of Dr. Nansen, the clause inserted in the Conven- 
tion which requires the presentation of annual reports and 
discussions in the Assembly each year will ensure that the 
voice of the miserable slave will stand some chance of being 
heard by civilization at least once a year. 

The next stage in the task of emancipation is crucial, 
namely, to secure an acceptance, somehow, of the conten- 
tion that the slave trade is a crime of the same category as 
piracy. In the whole category of slavery literature it is 
difficult to find anything upon this feature of slave traffic 
more tersely and convincingly written than the admirable 
dispatch from Sir Austen Chamberlain to Sir Eric Drummond 
in May of last year. The contention of Britain’s Foreign 
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Secretary in that dispatch, and the burden of Lord Cecil’s 
speeches in Geneva in September last, was that slave-trading 
was not a traffic, but ** a crime against the human race.”’ 
It was altogether unfortunate, but, in all the circumstances, 
not surprising, that France, Italy and Portugal should 
strongly oppose this view. Yet it is useless to ignore the 
fact, that, until the British contention is generally accepted, 
the slave trade will continue to flourish. The door has 
been left open to return to the subject, for Article 3 of the 
new Slavery Convention definitely provides for another 
Convention dealing specifically with the ‘* trading ”’ in 
slaves on the high seas. But whatever Conventions are 
passed, it is hoped that public opinion will never surrender 
the British official contention that “* slave-trading ”’ is a 
crime, involving criminal penalties, and that slaves dis- 
covered in transit should instantly be set at liberty. 
Joun H. Harris. 


LIFE AND _ POLITICS 


OR thoroughgoing logical consistency commend me to 

Major-General Coffin, V.C., one of the speakers at the 

British Empire Service League Conference. Not 
satisfied with a moderate Canadian resolution in favour 
of the conscription of property in the next war, General 
Coffin proposed that as soon as war begins the income and 
person of every citizen shall be taken for the service of the 
State—conscription of everything in short. The factories 
should be run on military lines, and generally there should 
be no distinction but the manner of service between the 
soldier in the field and the worker at home. This was too 
stiff for the meeting, but it is not to be laughed at as mere 
military extravagance. I think there is much to be said for 
Major-General Coffin. Nothing is more certain than that 
restricted or limited liability wars have become impossible : 
in the next war we shall all be in it, and we might as well 
prepare for that situation. It seems to me that in this 
sense the way to seek peace is to prepare for war. I would 
like to raise a band of Major-General Coffins to go round 
the country making precisely this argument. I would add 
to these a_ selection of military and naval experts 
who really know what kind of a rod is in pickle for the 
peoples of Europe. If appeals to reason and common sense 
are ineffective, why not try the evocation of terror? For 
we may be perfectly certain that these logical alarmists are 
right in their anticipations. When the time comes we shal] 
see that what was the matter with the military prophets 
was not that they were alarmists but that they were too 
moderate. Let them curdle our blood now when it may do 


some good. 
* * * 


That hard-working Tory journalist the Dean of 
St. Paul’s has been joining in the popular game of writing 
epitaphs on the (disputed) decease of the Liberal Party. I 
have often wondered at the curious tendency among 
newspaper readers to accept the word of an acknow- 
ledged authority in one sphere as equally valid in another. 
I would read Dean Inge on Mysticism with the respect of 
ignorance ; but I have learned from careful study that Dean 
Inge on party politics is a bundle of violent prejudices, 
camouflaged as political philosophy. He is narrow, arro- 
gant, and, it is only true to say, he is as a political writer 
so far removed from the everyday facts as to be ignorant. 
Nothing is more remarkable about him as a writer than the 
amazing duality of mind which allows him to give us 
brilliant and sound generalizations on one page and 
ineptitudes worthy of the Duke of Northumberland on the 
next (see his ‘*‘ England ’’). In this article he sneers at 


Liberalism and the Liberal Party with an assurance one 
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might look for in a young Tory candidate, his chief com- 
plaint being apparently that the party has failed in its 
mission to represent the middle classes in the fight against 
Socialism—in other words, that it has had the folly not 
to merge into Conservatism. He thinks that Liberalism 
died with Gladstone ! 
* * * 

If the Government will not get rid of the vexatious 
and entirely inefficient passport system—inefficient for its 
ostensible purpose of keeping out undesirables—it might 
take a little trouble to avoid inflicting wanton hardship, 
as in the case of the sailor Winston at Manchester. 
Winston is an American citizen, who fought with the 
British Army and was decorated for valour. After the war 
he married and settled in Manchester. He then went to 
sea, and some time since landed at Liverpool and went 
home. He was brought before the magistrates, and, as 
he had no passport or permission to Jand, he has been taken 
from his family and sent back to America. There is no 
question that a technical breach of the law (the Aliens 
Order) has been committed, and that Winston made things 
worse for himself by not making a clean breast of it to the 
immigration officers at Liverpool. There is also no question 
that it is a piece of inconsiderate red tapeism to deport from 
this country a man against whom there is no suspicion of 
anything whatever except the crime of being born in 
America. The point I wish to make is that these regulations 
inevitably become the cause of hardship unless they are 
continually interpreted in a reasonable common-sense way 
at headquarters. Oppression is commonly the outcome not 
of active ill-will but simply of subservience of minor officials 
to the letter of the law. As it happens, Winston’s grievance 
has been taken up by a powerful newspaper, and something 
has been heard about it. How many Winstons, I wonder, 
suffer unheard and unknown to save trouble to ‘* statute- 


bound ”? officials. 
* * 


A friend among the reviewers has allowed me a rapid 
glance at ** Lay Sermons,”’ by ‘* Margot Asquith,”? which 
is coming out next week, adorned with a portrait by Dulac 
which gives her a quaint resemblance to the well-known 
bust of Dante. I have enjoyed listening to Lady Oxford’s 
amusing printed talk about all manner of things. She 
has a quick mind, a sharp tongue—-and no malice. She 
remarks somewhere that reticence makes dull writing. 
She is never dull. Lady Oxford herself denies that she is 


indiscreet. I should like to hear the opinion on this point, 
I will not say of her eminent husband, but of 
the famous politicians whose characters are touched 
off with sharp wit in a _ few sentences. There 


will be, I imagine, a great fuss in the newspapers over 
these and other passages. Lady Oxford will enjoy the row, 
and no bones will be broken. The passage which every 
paper will quote is a bitter account of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
conduct in the General Strike from the Margot standpoint. 
For myself I admire Lady Oxford for the pluck with which 
she defends her own; it is in keeping with her passionate 
loyalty. We do not expect a balanced discussion; Lady 
Oxford is not writing history. She is speaking up for her hus- 
band. Its chief characteristic is a certain genial arrogance. 
* * * 

There is indeed something most attractive in the warm- 
hearted impetuosity with which Lady Oxford flings herself 
upon the objects of her likes and dislikes. As for the 
‘‘ indiscretions ”’ they provide salt for her philosophy of 
life which is thoroughly sensible and orthodox. While she 
can sharpen a witticism till it pierces like a needle she can 
also expand into perfectly sound and platitudinous 
moralizing. The morality of these ‘ sermons ” seems to me 
to be concerned with the elementary necessary things. The 
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chatter of the gossipers in the papers and the simulated 
horror of the conventional over Lady Oxford’s writings 
should not make us overlook the essential simplicity and 
rightness of her outlook on the world. Her message is 
nothing more startling than the preaching of toleration and 
love in human relationship. She says of Mr. Baldwin, 
apparently her favourite politician outside the family circle, 
that he is fundamentally humble. The same thing, I should 
judge, is true of the writer of this vivacious little book. 
* * * 


Impelled by a recent correspondence in the Times, I 
looked in at the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum to 
make up my own mind whether we can afford to lose the 
Caryatid from the Erechtheum. As I gazed at that lovely 
young woman, “ lightly lifting her feet in the delicate 
air’? of the long room where an attendant was arguing 
Bolshevism with the sole other visitor, I decided that we 
ean not. Her mild, broken-nosed countenance seems fully 
resigned to exile; perhaps she understands that lovers of 
beauty from all the ends of the earth will worship her in 
Bloomsbury who would never climb the Acropolis to see 
her, no longer splendidly solitary, but one of five sisters 
ranged in a row. It was a piece of ruthless vandalism on 
the part of Lord Elgin to tear her away, but she has had 
a century to get over it, and she has long since become 
reconciled to the calm, still museum life, far from the racket 
of a troubled country, and what is more to the point, safe 
from the corrosive smoke of modern industrial Athens. I 
cannot agree with the Greek official who pleads for her 
return that she would never be missed : she is, indeed, one 
of the queenliest, loveliest creatures that ever took on the 
immortality of stone. The column might go and be re- 
placed by a cast for all I care, but we must not deport the 
Athenian maiden as if she had ventured here without read- 
ing the Aliens Order. I would as soon spare my favourite 
bust of Winston Churchill in the Roman Emperors’ Gallery 
known to archeology as Flavius Vespasianus Titus. 


* * * 


A few days ago I went to Chelsea to see what has been 
happening to Crosby Hall. The beautiful fifteenth-century 
hall, with its fine oak roof and oriel window which was 
transported from the City twenty years ago, is now set like 
a jewel in the big new International Hall of Residence for 
University women, which the Queen is to open in July. 
Crosby Hall itself will be used for dining and ceremonies. 
I think the authorities have been wise in not attempting to 
** harmonize ”’ the new with the old. Crosby Hall is a relic 
of a lost art, and there is nothing worse than sham 
medizvalism. The new wing is built of honest and comely 
brick relieved with stone : it looks cheerful and spacious and 
“well suited to its purpose of providing a home and con- 
genial companionship for women of all countries doing post- 
graduate work in London. I am told that about £5,000 is 
still wanted of the £50,000 which the place has cost. There 
was a happy little meeting in the new hostel a few days 
since in honour of the eightieth birthday of Dame Millicent 
Fawcett, who characteristically handed on to the fund the 
money which her friends and admirers had subscribed as a 
birthday gift. The words “‘ old age” seem absurdly 
inappropriate to apply to Mrs. Fawcett who, after a long 
life of unremitting and intelligent labour for the enfranchise- 
ment of women from bad old laws and Parliamentary 
restrictions, is still happily full of vigour and youthful life. 
It has been a great good fortune for women that they have 
had as leader in the battles of the last generation an adviser 
and fellow-worker so moderate, well-informed, and, above 
all, so skilled as a tactician. There is every hope that she 


will see the logical end of the Parliamentary movement 
this year. 
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Lord Lincolnshire thoroughly deserves all the kind 
things that were said about him by eminent Liberals at this 
week’s dinner in his honour. He is a veteran not only of 
astonishing bodily vigour, but of fresh and vivacious mind. 
Lord Lincolnshire has kept to his Liberal faith through the 
distractions of life at Court, and the class-temptations which 
must beset a Liberal who is also a great landowner. He is 
emphatically a ‘* character,’? and characters are scarce in 
these days of social standardization. Everything he says 
and does is racy in a peculiar way. He is seen at his best 
presiding with bluff simplicity over some gathering in the 
National Liberal Club, where he is adored. Lord Lincoln- 
shire has used his influence and his plain common sense in 
the service of Liberalism al! his life, and in dark days he at 
least never despaired of the republic. He has his prejudices 
but there is not a grain of malice in his simple and generous 
nature. He has done what he could in recent days to save 
Liberalism from anarchy by refusing ever to take part in 
the partisan squabble. He has his strong personal feeling, 
but he thinks of the cause before the men. There are few 
public men left now with his range of memory and experi- 
ence—and in the last-phase of a long life, in which there 
has been success and happiness and a great sorrow, he is 
as alert and fresh-minded and as impatient of nonsense 
as ever. 

aa * * 

A poster now appearing in the Epsom district should 
be illustrated by a political cartoonist. It bears this 
legend :— 

‘‘ The Paddock—Epsom Downs. 
The Earl of Birkenhead. 
Dancing. Roundabouts. Cake Walk. 
Helter-Skelter. Chair-a-planes. Over the Falls.”’ 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FOODSTUFFS AND RAW MATERIALS 
Srr,—In his interesting article in last week’s NATION 
Sir Arthur Salter quotes from the report of the recent 


Economic Conference as follows :— 


‘* Whereas in 1925 the world’s production was about 5 per 
cent. greater than in 1913, production of foodstuffs (excluding 
China) and of raw materia! was from 16 per cent. to 18 per 
cent. greater. 

The figures mentioned were those determined through 
a statistical inquiry carried out by the Economic Section of 
the League and published in one of the most important of 
the documents issued in connection with the Conference, 
namely, ‘‘ A Memorandum on Production and Trade.” 

In view of the special importance of the subject and the 
frequency with which the statement has been quoted, it is 
well to point out that the ‘‘16 per cent. to 18 per cent.’ 
stated as the increase in production of foodstuffs and of raw 
materials is not determined directly by straightforward 
counting in the same way as, for example, the increase in 
population is ascertained, but is based on an index involving 
questions of statistical technique. This is not the place to 
discuss the technicaiities involved in the determination of 
that index, but I should like to point out that other statis- 


ticians using exactly the same basic data might obtain 
results differing considerably from that quoted. The diffi- 


culty is well known to statisticians of fixing the relative 
importance of the various constituents, e.g., wheat, rubber, 
artificial silk, &c., the data of which are used in building 
up an index number. In my opinion the method used in 
the memorandum leads to an answer which substantially 
overstates the actual increase in production which has 
occurred. 

The matter is almost insignificant in comparison with 
the big issues of the Conference, but as the statement has 
been freely quoted in the Press and is passing into common 
currency, a word of warning seems to be called for.— 
Yours, &c., * E. C. Snow. 

26, St. Thomas Street, London, S.E.1. 

June 14th, 1927. 
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“WE MUST HANG MURDERERS” 


Srr,—There recently appeared in the EVENING NEws, 
from the pen of Sir Herbert Stephen, an article (under the 
above title) both so reactionary in tone and anti-humani- 
tarian in spirit, and yet so indicative of popular feeling (or 
lack of feeling), that it may be well to examine it in detail, 
and see if anything other than mere unenlightenment and 
lack of imagination has contributed to its conception. The 
writer of the article was for forty years Clerk of Assizes 
on the Northern Circuit, and it must be with a sigh of 
relief, rather than of regret, that he is congratulated on his 
recent retirement. 

Sir Herbert's opening point in defence of hanging (after 
the rather crude suggestion that Lord Buckmaster, who 
fails to agree with him, must be insufficiently acquainted 
with his subject) is as follows: ‘‘ Some theorists have held 
that we have no ‘ right’ to take life. We have exactly the 
same ‘right’ as to inflict any other punishment.” 

But have we? If by ‘‘right’’ Sir Herbert means the 
sanction of conscience, it would seem that with most civilized 
persons this can be extended to include mere punishment, 
but not hanging. As a simple instance, it may be necessary 
to punish a child for some more or less serious misde- 
meanour, as, say, cruelty. No one, probably, would deny 
the parents, in this case, the ‘‘right’’ to restrain their 
offspring, and it is unlikely that there would be an outcry 
if a whipping were administered, but no one, with the 
apparent exception of Sir Herbert, would claim that the 
parents had an equal “right” to hang their child. This 
actually is not the immoderate exaggeration that it must 
appear at first sight, for Sir Herbert does in reality suggest 
that among adults, at least, hanging is a suitable punish- 
ment for cruelty. 

The second point is that it “* gratifies, as no amount of 
imprisonment can, the natural and healthy resentment of 
the relations and friends of the murdered person.’’ The 
italics are those of the present writer, but had he himself 
written this sentence he would not have used the word 
‘resentment ’’: this, he feels, would have been more 
accurately expressed by the words ‘‘ racial revenge.’’ It 
may also be pertinent at this point to remark that in current 
English it is more often than not a lust that is “ grati- 
fied,’’ and the present instance would seem no exception. 

Thirdly, ‘‘ it disposes of the matter once and for all.” 
No one, certainly, will deny the finality of hanging a man, 
but luckily there are many who feel this is no excuse for 
doing so ; and since from time to time mistakes must. occur 


and an innocent man be hanged, the clause becomes 
increasingly sinister. Even with the hanging of admittedly 
guilty persons, the number of semi-juridical or openly 


morbid popular works that appear after any sensational 
trial would seem to disprove this statement. 

Fourthly, ‘‘ why should some dozens of healthy persons 
capable of doing much better and more interesting work be 
occupied in looking after an ever-growing number of pecu- 
liarly wicked and offensive convicts? ’’ With the passing 
remark that the failure to be ‘‘ interesting ’’ does not, in 
most people’s opinion, justify a man’s being hanged, it 
would be well to remind this ex-Clerk of Assizes that there 
are hever so many murderers as lunatics in this country, 
and not even the most ardent apostle of national economy 
would suggest hanging the inmates of every public asylum 
to save the taxpayer a few pence. Also, as has been 
frequently pointed out by the Howard League for Penal 
Reform, with a little creative imagination on the part of 
prison officials of all ranks, the houses of detention could be 
made self-supporting (but not profit-making) and the argu- 
ment for hanging a man because he is expensive disposed 
of for ever. 

Sir Herbert's fifth point is that the feelings of the rela- 
tives of the murdered person ought to be considered. In 
agreeing, it should be pointed out that the relatives of the 
murderer are not devoid of feeling either, and should also 
be considered. The anguish of the family of the man who 
is hanged must always be greater and more acute than that 
of the victim’s family, for in one case every possible 


sympathy is extended to them, and in the other every con- 
ceivable refinement of cruelty, as though the relatives them- 
selves were moral outcasts. 
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The next few paragraphs of the article under review are 
unimportant save for one extraordinary blunder. They 
mention the “ satisfaction ’’ (Sir Herbert’s own word) with 
which ‘‘ every honest man” hears that a murderer has 
been hanged, and recall a number of calculated murders 
that the present system of capital punishment failed to 
prevent, and which, nevertheless, the writer proceeds to use 
as a proof of the superiority of his system over that of 
humane punishment. Here, however, Sir Herbert ventures 
on statistics, which apparently are as unsound as his senti- 
ments. He gives the annual number of death sentences as 
eighty and the number of executions as forty, whereas for 
the fifteen years ending 1923 the average annual number of 
death sentences and executions are respectively twenty-five 
and thirteen. 

Sir Herbert, now warming to his task, excels himself: 
with perfect calm he proposes that hanging be reinstituted 
for the two offences of fraud and cruelty to children. Com- 
ment is pointless. 

Incredible as it may seem, the last sentence of the article 
is even more primitive in its morality than that just referred 
to, but it nevertheless epitomizes the social philosophy of 
a vast number of persons at the present day, including, of 
course, Sir Herbert, and probably the majority of legal 
minds. 

The sentence runs: ‘‘ Lord Buckmaster may think it 
desirable to improve such people (criminals). J do not.” 
Again the italics are the present writer’s, and again he 
refrains.—Yours, &c., nm. &.. &. 


“DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES” 


S1r,—Your reviewer in his reply to my letter shows that 
he and I are somewhaf at cross purposes, and between us 
your readers will have been mystified. 

In order to make the point clear to them, an unimpeach- 
able authority has been good enough to give me the follow- 
ing explanation :— ? 

‘* Resistance varies as the square of the velocity and the 
horse-power necessary for propulsion as the cube. A fair 
way to state the matter is that the horse-power has to be 
sufficient to overcome the resistance of the machine to for- 
ward motion with the wings at such an angle of attack as 
would give a vertical reaction equal to the weight. In the 
case of very high speed machines this angle of attack is 
almost negligible in amount; and it never exceeds some 
15° in any craft.” 

But to return to our original difference of opinion, may 
I state the case in another way? Consider an aeroplane of 
500 h.p. capable of flying at 100 m.p.h. when fully loaded. 
Strip it of its wings, tail planes, &c., and only the fusilage 
containing the pilot and cargo would be left. Surely 100 h.p. 
would be sufficient to propel this stream line body through 
the air at 100 m.p.h., for the only object of the wings, &c., 
is to keep the plane in the air against gravity. Any horse- 
power not required to overcome the air resistance of the 
fusilage can therefore only be required for gravity-lifting 
purposes, otherwise it would be redundant. This is surely 
true of planes flying at ordinary speeds.—Yours, &c., 


W. H. HENDERSON. 


THE FALLIBILITY OF JUDGES 


S1r,—’** Homo Sum” concludes a letter entirely consist- 
ing of his own reasoning by expressing the somewhat 
ambiguous hope that I reason “ after this somewhat random 
fashion only when off the bench.’* Vain hope! A random 
reasoner off the bench will be a random reasoner on the 
bench. ‘‘ Cudgel thy brains no further, for your dull ass will 
not mend his pace by beating.”’ 

But ‘‘Homo Sum ”’ has done justice neither to my 
reasoning nor to his own premises. He contends that the 
community has ‘‘ rightly or wrongly ’’ formed the opinion 
that these duties must be performed, and then he calmly 
ignores his own ‘or wrongly,’’ and thus he ignores my 
case. In my view the manufacture of new crimes by the 
legislature ‘‘ has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.’’ I paid my humble tribute to the paid 
judiciary, and, much as I regret the shortcomings of the 
unpaid, I am unable to recommend a better system. But 
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‘‘who art thou, O man, that judgest?’’ is a searching 
question, and our imperfections are such that our power 
over our fellow citizens ought, in my view, to be restricted 
to the utmost consistently with the general safety. Few 
realize the amount of undeserved suffering which is meted 
out to our poorer citizens by the heavy fines levied for quite 
trivial offences. To take a week’s wages from a man who 
rides a motor bicycle at a speed above twenty-five miles per 
hour—no driving to the common danger being alleged—and 
to impose a fine of an hour’s income on a wealthy person 
committing the same offence, is to do a grave injustice and 
to offend against a specific enactment as well. And yet this 
is constantly done. And what makes the scandal worse is 
that it is entirely a matter of luck whether an offender is 
summoned or not. Thus it is that laws enacted with the 
object of reducing the sum of human misery, do, in fact, 
increase it. 

A few years ago the legislature gave power to justices 
to allow time for the payment of fines. An admirable pro- 
vision one would think. But even this has been turned into 
an engine of oppression, for justices now impose fines which 
they would never impose were the alternative imprisonment. 
Still, they are good men anxious to do their duty. The only 
remedy I can see is to abolish many offences and be careful 
about creating more.—Yours, etc., 3. P. 


Sir,—In this connection of Judges and the weaknesses of 
humanity, am I right in stating that it is the practice, as 
I am informed it is, that Judges, when a man or woman is 
on trial for a criminal offence, have the record of the accused 
before them? The jury, of course, is not told of this until 
after it has found its verdict ; but why should the Judge be 
(if he be) in any different position? To suppose that he is 
above risk of prejudice is surely ridiculous.—Yours, &c., 

Harrogate. ia OA 


THE LANSDOWNE LETTER 


S1r,—<As a soldier who fought hard, blindly, and accord- 
ing to my tradition, and who enjoyed most minutes of it, 
I cannot help agreeing with your remarks relative to Lord 
Lansdowne and his peace proposals of 1917. I then called 
him all sorts of names. Now I see his point. It was a very 
brave act of his. 

{ am now all against war because it does not produce 
the required results. 

Whether we could have had peace in 1917 and been 
better off than we are to-day (I don’t suppose we could be 
worse off!) is a matter beyond me.—Yours, &c., 

F. P. Crozier (Brig.-Gen.). 

June 14th, 1927. 


CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


Srr,—Mr. Ayliffe asks how I reconcile an assertion of 
mine with that of the ‘* Catholic Encyclopedia ’’ which he 
quotes; the two assertions being mutually contradictory. 
The issue is whether the sacraments of the Catholic Church 
depend upon ‘‘ intention ’’ or upon ‘‘ theological opinions,”’ 
and, while no one is surprised at being puzzled by 
theological contradictions, I gladly give my method for 
their solution. 

Remembering that there are things above reason, yet 
not opposed to reason, which the unaided intellect cannot 
grasp; and bearing in mind all that I have learned from 
philosophers and theologians, and not least from Sir Thomas 
Browne who solved all the knotty points of religion ‘‘on his 
knees,’’ I seek out all the contradictions I can assimilate 
in the particular subject concerned, which, having weighed, 
I refer to the judgment of the Church, and finally to my 
supreme human judge, my own conscience. 

In this present puzzle I propose simply to set another 
quotation against that of Mr. Ayliffe. It is this: ‘* The 
Church holds that the validity of the sacraments does not 
depend on the worthiness of the minister.’’ It is taken from 
‘‘A Catholic Dictionary’’ (1905, Addis and Arnold).— 
Yours, etc., F. J. GORMAN. 

‘*Dromore,’’ Athelstan Road, Worthing. 

June 11th, 1927. 
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MACCHIAVELLI 


By G. LOWES 


HE four hundredth anniversary of the death of 

Macchiavelli finds him still playing his part in a 

world that still pretends to repudiate his authority. 
In Italy, indeed, his fatherland, he is openly championed. 
For Italy, since the Roman republic, has seldom been cap- 

able of any government save despotism, open or veiled. But 
in many other countries his counsels, if not his name, are 
honoured. The ‘* Prince ” rules, disguisedly or otherwise, 
not only in Italy, but in Spain, in Hungary, in Bulgaria; 
and among the great States only the commonwealths of 
the British Empire, France, and the United States still 
pursue the difficult experiment of democracy. This, so 
far, has been the result of the war to make the world safe 
for democracy. What will ultimately emerge from the 
chaos no one can securely prophesy. But for the present 
Macchiavelli still reigns over a great part of the world. 

What, then, was Macchiavelli? He was a typical man 
of the Renaissance, emerging from the mysterious night of 
the Middle Ages into the blinding daylight of this world. 
Medizval theory, in politics as in everything else, did not 
observe, but deduced. Macchiavelli, like Aristotle and 
Polybius, observed and concluded. What he saw was the 
consolidation under monarchy of England, France, and 
Spain; while Italy was divided by war and threatened with 
foreign domination. He concluded that she could only be 
saved by unification under a single head. But he perceived 
also that no prince could establish himself in that chaos 
unless he were prepared to meet force with force and fraud 
with fraud. In Greek and Medieval political theory politics 
had been subordinated to ethics. Macchiavelli frankly dis- 
joined them. The only morality of the Prince should be 
to adopt the means most conducive to his end. Thus any 
crime was justified, if it were justly proportioned, so that 
in its remoter consequences it would stabilize his power. 
Among Macchiavelli’s heroes are Pope Alexander VI. and 
Cesar Borgia. Of the former he writes that: **‘ He never 
did nor thought of anything but cheating, and never 
wanted matter to work upon; and though no man promised 
a thing with greater asseveration, nor confirmed it with 
more oaths and imprecations, and observed them less, yet, 
understanding the world well, he never miscarried.’’ Of 
the latter he says : ** Upon serious examination of the whole 
conduct of Duke Valentine, I see nothing to be repre- 
hended; it seems rather proper for me to propose him as 
I have done as an example for the imitation of al such as, 
by the favour of fortune or the supplies of other Princes, 
have got into the saddle; for his mind being so large and 
his intentions so high, he could not do otherwise, and 
nothing could have opposed the greatness and wisdom of 
his designs but his own infirmity and the death of his 
father.”’ 

This doctrine is naturally congenial to princes, and 
Macchiavelli is the only theorist of politics they have ever 
taken seriously. Frederick the Great did, indeed, write 
an anti-Macchiavelli, but only as a preface to a long career 
based upon Macchiavellian principles; and Napoleon said 
bluntly that he was the only theorist who counted. Tyrants 
are Macchiavellian by nature; and it is interesting that 
Aristotle, describing them, writes very much as Macchia- 
velli did, though with a conscious and deliberate irony. It 
is probably no accident that the completest modern example 
of the type has appeared in the country which produced 
its apologist. But the type is born barren. It can produce 
no successor and no stable order. It is merely a symptom 
of the failure of political institutions. 


DICKINSON. 


Such is the doctrine of Macchiavelli in the ‘* Prince.”’ 
But there is another Macchiavelli less known to general 
readers. In the ** Discourses on the First Ten Decades of 
Livy ”’ we find a different and even opposite view. For 
there the admiration of the philosopher is lavished on the 
great days of republican Rome. The contradiction, how- 
ever, is rather apparent than real. There is, says our 
author, always in the world the same fixed quantity of 
political virtue and vice. But this quantity migrates in 
the succession of time. In the ancient days virtue had 
taken up its abode in Italy. Rome therefore was capable 
of free government. And this he prefers to aristocracy (he 
is thinking of the feudal nobles) and to tyranny. In Rome 
he discerned that balance of powers which Montesquieu 
thought he saw in eighteenth-century England; and he 
writes : ‘* Such was the good fortune of Rome that although 
her government passed from the kings to the nobles and 
from these to the people, still the entire authority of the 
kingly element was not sacrificed to strengthen the authority 
of the nobles, nor were the nobles divested of their authority 
to bestow it on the commons; but all these blending 
together made up a perfect State.”’ If, therefore, Macchia- 
velli held that his own Italy could only be saved by a 
tyrant, it was because she had ceased to be capable of any 
higher form of government. Virtue had migrated to the 
north and to the east. Whether, if he were now alive, he 
would think it had returned to Italy is a question on which 
there may be different opinions. But it is one it would be 
idle to pursue. For the world has changed so much since 
Macchiavelli’s time that realistic thinkers will fix their eyes 
on other considerations. Not only has the scale of things 
altered, so that empires compete instead of kingdoms, but 
new facts of capital importance have entered into the world. 
One is science, pregnant with possibilities of good and of 
evil so colossal that it must either make or mar mankind. 
But, so far as war is concerned, this force works wholly for 
destruction ; and any view of the future which assumes the 
old series of conflicts must anticipate also, if it is clear- 
sighted, the final destruction of civilization. Nothing is 
more characteristic of the lag of thought behind facts than 
the belief that war can safely go on in the future because it 
has existed al] through the past. 

Another great fact, and one closely connected with the 
growth of applied science, is the economic interdependence 
of the world. From this, one of two things is likely to 
result. Either men will ruin their economic civilization by 
pursuing their political puerilities, or the economic factors 
will prevail over the political and subordinate the latter to 
themselves. It is one of the possibilities of the future that, 
even where government remains formally popular, real 
power will be assumed by economic combinations working 
behind the scenes. These, however, will be international 
forces, and will work for peace. And since peace is now 
the principal need of the world, democrats might be content 
to accept for a time a domination that might save the 
world. Democracy could afford to wait. For in some form 
or another it will prove impossible to dispense with it, if 
there is to be any order at all in the world. 

The reason for that is the progressive education and 
organization of Labour. Through what forms it may win to 
ultimate control no one yet can say. Parliamentary govern- 
ment has nothing final about it, and may pass into some- 
thing different. But it is hardly conceivable that any stable 
order will not be largely controlled by Labour. It is thus 
very likely that the tyranny of Italian Fascism will bring 
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about its own euthanasia. For precisely in proportion as it 
succeeds in its avowed object, the incorporation of Labour 
in the State, it will be resolving itself into democracy. 
Such a possibility could not have occurred to Macchiavelli ; 
but now it is the only alternative to conflicts, international 
and intra-national, which are incompatible with an indus- 
trial civilization. We do not know what the future will be. 
But it is fairly safe to say : Either peace and democracy, or 
collapse into universal ruin. 


FOXES, YOUNG AND OLD 


HE dingle, with its ragged fringe of trees and bushes, 

lay between me and a grassy bank, on which the sun 

shone, and lit up every ant hill and mole heap. A jay 
drifted with its customary wobbling flight down the valley, 
disappearing in a flutter of pink and blue into the trees, 
another cried aloud up the dingle, some wood-pigeons flew 
off with a clatter of wings (what a noise pigeons make when 
they take flight !), rooks cawed, and then rose, becoming 
black specks against the blue sky and white clouds, and 
lastly there came a crash of hound music from the wood 
on the right. It rose, and fell, and rose again. 

Up the bank on the further side of the dingle went 
something red, a dark red that glowed in the sun. Half 
way up the bank the red thing paused, looked back, and 
was revealed as a fox. The sun shone upon him as he 
waited, listening to the pack behind, a large, rather dark 
fox, with ears pricked, muzzle pointing the way he had 
come, so that he showed up plainly against the sere, 
yellow grass of the bank. 

Again came the sound of the hounds, nearer now, 
coming down the dingle, at which the old fox turned, and 
with a swing of his brush made off, not galloping or hurry- 
ing, but just gliding away up the hill—unhurried, un- 
flustered, an old hand at the game, and quite able to take 
care of himself. How different to the cubs that I watched 
in the spring—so innocent, so ignorant, and filled with 
the great inquisitiveness of youth. I knew that they were 
there, in a big earth, in a high, overgrown, untrimmed 
fence. A rabbit hole originally, the vixen had enlarged 
and extended it, until she had made it into an exceilent 
nursery for her promising family. Wishing to know more 
about the youngsters I hid myself and waited events— 
here are the notes that I wrote as I watched :— 

Something sandy-coloured slipping through the tangled 
greenery of the fence, a shape gliding across a dark shadowy 
gap between the stems, and I catch my breath and murmur 
** A cub! ” 

The hedge is high and old, a tangle of unkempt haw- 
thorn, fantastically twisted stems, thick briers, and rose 
bushes. Its time-worn bank is riddled with holes, ancient 
rabbit buries tunnel] it in all directions, and it is one of 
these ancestral mansions that the vixen has seized upon 
and converted into a fox-earth. Where the bank rises high 
and steep, and the hawthorn roots, twisted like contorted 
ropes, peep through the red soil, there are certain 
dark holes, these being the entrances to the earth. From 
the shelter of a bush I have been watching these entrances, 
waiting and waiting in the hope of seeing a cub come forth, 
and now I am rewarded. One I see come out, and probably 
another has slipped out by a backdoor, for the blackbirds 
further up the fence raise their voices, and break into a 
volley of abuse, shrieking and chattering in frantic annoy- 
ance, which can only mean one thing, that a cub is 
playing about. A whitethroat, too, begins to scold in a 
fussy, cross little voice from its hiding place in a nettle 
bed, and then a cub comes into plain view, gliding forth 
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from the shadowy bottom of the hedge into the afternoon 
sunshine, 

For a moment he stands perfectly still, not a hair or 
a whisker quivering, not even his nose twitching, and I 
hold my breath for fear he should hear me breathe. The 
sun shines on his sandy jacket; for he is but a half-grown 
cub, and has not yet acquired the coat of red-gold that 
will be his presently; and on his keen, alert little face, 
delicate muzzle, and pricked ears. Wild beauty, and inno- 
cent, inquisitive youth, are personified in him, as he stands 
there, looking forth at the wide world with his inquiring 
amber eyes; at the world of green fields dotted with butter- 
cups and daisies, and the long lines of the old gone-wild 
hedges, whose tall hawthorns are so white with blossom 
that they look as if laden with snow. The air is heavy 
with the scent of the may, flies hum drowsily, and rabbits, 
feeding by the fence, flick their ears lazily. 

Still the cub stands and gazes, his slender immature 
form showing up against the dark entrance to the burrow, 
and the greenery of the hedge making his sandy coat redder 
by contrast—next moment he is gone. 

Was it his mother, I wonder, who raised a fiendish 
din one December night, screaming like a lost soul, or some- 
one being murdered, when the dog-foxes all around began 
to bark, and there was much commotion in the night- 
enfolded woods? Where is she now, J also wonder? That 
cunning old vixen who has made herself a nuisance about 
the farm, picking up every fowl that has strayed away at 
night, to say nothing of those hens that ‘“* stole their 
nests.’’ She is probably curled up in some bush, or in one 
of the neighbouring coverts, for the vixen does not lie 
with her cubs for more than a few days after they are born. 
She soon leaves the small, grey, kitten-like babies to 
slumber by themselves at the end of the dark tunnel in 
which they were born, and only visits them at night, at 
first to suckle them, and later to bring them food. For a 
while she may lie in another part of the earth, but, as soon 
as the cubs get active enough to scuttle about its holes, 
she goes off, and lies outside. Nevertheless, she is the most 
attentive of mothers, and scours the couniry far and wide 
in search of provisions for the litter. With so many 
hungry youngsters to provide for, all things are laid under 
contribution ; rabbits, pheasants, partridges, fowls, leverets, 
and even mice and rats, are carried home. Moreover, she 
does not work unaided, for her mate, the old dog-fox, 
helps her in the task, and brings many a dinner to the 
family. 

It is a curious fact that neither of them hunt near 
home, but go some little distance afield before they seek for 
quarry. What the reason of this may be I cannot say, 
whether it is to leave plenty of game near the earth for 
the cubs to practise upon, or whether there is some other 
object. At any rate the cubs soon begin to try their 
*prentice hands upon the rabbits near the earth, and these 
cubs are already imbued with the sporting spirit. The one 
I am watching raises his head, pricks his ears, and regards 
a rabbit peacefully feeding a little way off. Then he rises, 
steps very gently forward, and begins to stalk it, inherited 
aptitude leading him to act like what he is, a born hunter. 
But the rabbit flicks a lazy ear and hops off. The cub 
makes a dash, the rabbit bolts, and there is a headlong 
scamper down the bank. The rabbit, with a flick of its 
bobbing white tail, disappears into the bushes, and a dis- 
appointed cub trots back to the earth. It was only play, 
after all, but play that was, for the rabbit, perilously near 
the real thing. 

The rabbits around are sitting up and watching the 
proceedings, interested, but not alarmed—rabbit psycho- 
logy is queer! They take no notice of an enemy in their 
midst, a cat or fox, but bolt in frantic alarm at some 
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almost imperceptible sign of danger, or degenerate into 
helpless paralyzed panic at the mere hint of a stoat upon 
their trail. 

In this case not only are there rabbits feeding on all 
sides, in serene indifference to the presence of the fox-cubs, 
but I see an old rabbit go down one of the entrances to the 
earth. No doubt there are rabbits living in the side tunnels 
off the main holes. Not only is rabbit psychology queer, 
but there are some queer things to be seen in a “ gone- 
wild ”’ old hedgerow ! 

Frances Pitt. 


NERVES AND MUSCLES 


Il.—THE STIMULATION OF NERVES AND 
THEIR GROWTH#* 
By PROFESSOR A. V. HILL, F.R:S. 

] NERVE can be stimulated in various ways, apart 
from the natural ways that exist in the body: but 
much the best way is to employ an electric shock. 

A nerve may be stimulated for hours, provided that it is 
given oxygen, and it uses so little energy that it will be 
going almost as well at the end as it was at the beginning. 


A nerve can be stimulated with an induction shock 
from a coil, with a discharge from a condenser, 
and either by a constant current or by an alternat- 
ing one. Jn a ** constant ’’ current the electrons always 


move in the same direction in the wires: in the ** alternat- 
ing ’’ or “* oscillating ’’ current they run first one way and 
then the other, their movements being constantly reversed. 
A constant current passed through a telephone makes a 
single click; an alternating current makes a continuous 
hum. Some of our houses have direct current, others 
alternating current. In our wireless aerials the current is 
an oscillating one; in our electric bells it is direct. A con- 
stant current passed through a nerve excites it only twice, 
once when the current begins, once when it ends. An alter- 
nating current, provided that it does not alternate too 
rapidly, stimulates it twice for every oscillation. 

We can try these experiments on human subjects. If 
you put a constant current into the nerve of a man’s arm 
you will see his muscle twitch when the current is turned 
on and when it is turned off; but nothing happens all the 
time it is running. He behaves like a telephone, which 
gives a click when the current begins and a click when it 
ends, but nothing the rest of the time. But if you put an 
oscillating current into him you will see his arm stiffen all 
the time that it is passing. Now, however, we come to a 
most astonishing thing. If we take what is called a ‘** high- 
frequency ”’ current, such as we pick up in our wireless 
aerials, then it has no effect at all. We may touch the 
wires, we may draw off long sparks from them, they may 
be at 100,000 volts or more—enough to kill a man in a frac- 
tion of a second were the current constant or alternating 
at low frequency—and we feel nothing whatever, except 
a little prick or burn at the point where the current enters 
the skin! How can we explain this? 

To understand it preperly one must learn something 
about the way in which an electric current stimulates a 
nerve; and to understand that we must know a little of 
what happens when an electric current runs through a wet 
substance such as all living things are. From the electrical 
point of view living material is much the same as a solution 
of salt with a large number of partitions erected inside it : 
75 per cent. of the body is water, anyhow, and an impor- 
tant part of the rest is salt, and when one dissolves salt in 
water a current wil] run through the water, which is other- 
wise a non-conductor. When an electric current runs 
through a wire it is really carried by a stream of electrons— 
minute particles of negative electricity—running along the 
wire, but when an electric current passes through water 
containing salt it does not travel in this way, but by the 
movement of what are called “‘ ions,’’ actual particles of 
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matter, sodium, chlorine, or whatever it may be, which 
carry electric charges. If, then, we put an electric current 
through water we find that some of the substances, those 
with the positive electricity (such as sodium or potassium), 
tend to travel towards the negative pole and collect 
there, while other substances, those carrying a negative 
charge (such as chlorine), move towards the positive pole 
and collect there. Now I said that living material is 
like a salt solution filled with partitions of all kinds. These 
partitions may be the boundaries of cells, or membranes 
passing across the cells inside. Anyhow, they stop the free 
movement of the substances dissolved in the water, so 
that, when an electric current is passed through, these sub- 
stances tend to ** bank up ” at the partitions, and when 
they have banked up enough, when the tissue in electrical 
terms has become sufficiently ‘‘ polarized,’”? something 
collapses and the stimulus occurs. Whenever, therefore, 
an animal or a nerve is stimulated by an electric shock you 
must think of the current as having piled up a bank of 
chemical substances at some partition within it, and when 
the bank is high enough something gives way and the 
message goes off. 

It is now easy to understand why a current oscillating 
rapidly enough will not excite. An oscillating current con- 
sists of electricity running first one way and then the other. 
First of all it carries the chemical substances in one direc- 
tion, and tends to bank them up at one membrane. But 
if it oscillates fast enough, before it has done anything very 
much in this direction it has started running in the opposite 
direction and begun to undo al] that it did before. If an 
oscillating current is to produce an effect, its oscillations 
must not be so fast that the effect of one of them is com- 
pletely undone by the next running in the opposite direc- 
tion. That is all there is to it. That is why a constant 
current of one or two volts can easily be felt when the 
hands are wet, and why thousands or even millions of volts 
are quite without effect when the current oscillates suffi- 
ciently rapidiy. The oscillations, however, must be very 
rapid indeed, as they are with a Tesla coil; otherwise the 
alternating current may be just as unpleasant and dangerous 
as a constant current. 

I have written so far about the way in which a nerve 
works. There is another side, however, to the activities of 
the body, a most important side, that related to the growth 
as distinguished from the working of it. If a nerve is 
injured or cut, either by accident or in an experiment, the 
part of it which is separated from the nerve cell to which 
it belongs degenerates and dies and disappears. During the 
war this often happened from bullet wounds, and the 
problem of nerve regeneration became a very important 
one. If we simply cut a nerve and separate the two cut 
ends, then the lower half dies, being separated from its 
nerve cell, while the upper half remains alive. What the 
influence of the nerve cell is upon the fibre we have no 
notion. Why a nerve which may be yards long in a large 
animal should remain alive for many years, provided that 
it is in connection with its nerve cell, yet dies at once if 
the nerve cell is cut away from it, we do not know. It is 
a very astonishing thing that a nerve cell in the spinal cord 
of a whale or elephant, a minute object only a few hun- 
dredths of a millimetre across, can exert a continuous 
influence on a strand of nerve fibre connected with it many 
yards away. The nerve fibre may be 5 metres or more 
long and only a few thousandths of a millimetre thick : it 
may, in fact, be a million times as long as it is thick; and 
yet some influence is being transmitted along it continu- 
ously, which is necessary for its continuous maintenance in 
health and activity, and as soon as that influence is cut off 
by section of the nerve the fibre dies. As Sir William 
Hardy once pointed out, it would take almost geological 
time for any actual substance to be transmitted by diffu- 
sion along such a nerve fibre from the cell to which it 
belongs. It must presumably be something different from 
that, something which (for want of a better name) I have 
called an “‘ influence.”? Either the passage of nerve mes- 


sages along a fibre is necessary for its continued health, 
or else there is some organization of its molecules which 
collapses as soon as the fibre is cut off from the influence 
of a similar organization in the parts lying near to it. 
Anyhow, the fact of this influence of the nerve cell on the 
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nerve fibre remains, and it is one of the most entrancing 
mysteries in biology. 

When a nerve has been cut, the lower part dies but 
the upper part lives, and if the upper part be given a 
chance it will grow down again along its old track, bit by 
bit, until all its old function is restored. It is necessary 
that the two ends of the cut nerve should be brought close 
together, so that the fibres may grow down along their old 
track and to the organ (muscle, or sensitive end organ, 
or gland) to which they were originally connected. The 
amazing thing is that they seem to be able to find their 
way. When a nerve regenerates, its function comes back 
just as it was before. The fibres which run to muscles, 
bringing them messages, orders to contract, do not now by 
any chance run off to sensory end organs in the skin, nor 
do sensory nerves grow down and attempt to join on to 
muscle fibres. In some mysterious way each nerve fibre 
seems to know where it has to go, and after a long interval 
you will find that the function has been restored. One may 
have to give it-help in so doing, namely, allow it to grow 
along its original track, but give it that much help, and the 
nerve fibre can do the rest. 

Such experiments have been performed many times on 
men, not only as the result of accident, but sometimes 
intentionally in the laboratory. For example, Head and 
Rivers record in ‘* Brain,’’ 1908, a human experiment in 
nerve division, in which a sensory nerve in an arm of one 
of them was cut and allowed to regenerate, and the sensa- 
tions occurring in the affected portions studied during the 
process. Nerves may even be crossed. If two nerves, 
A and B, lying near to one another in the body, be both 
cut and the upper end of A brought and sutured to the 
lower end of B, and vice versa, then A will grow down to 
the muscles originally supplied by B and B down to the 
muscles originally supplied by A. This method has been 
used on human patients affected by paralysis of a group of 
muscles, owing to imperfect functioning of the nerves lead- 
ing down to it. By such means facial paralysis has been 
practically cured, the process of governing the muscles of 
the face being taken on by a nerve which previously brought 
orders to much less important muscles of the shoulder. 


(To be continued.) 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


R. NIGEL PLAYFAIR in his new production, 
M: When Crummles Played—”’ at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, seems to have been not quite clear in 
his intentions. It was a good idea to revive Lillo’s melodrama 
** The Tragedy of George Barnwell,”’ but a mistake, I think, 
to complicate the issue with Crummles. Lillo was not much 
of a dramatist, but he has considerable ‘* period ’’ charm. 
His continual reminiscence of Shakespeare, combined with 
his fatuous, early Victorian sentimentality, and sauced 
with a little Wycherley (or is it only Sheridan ?), provides 
enough material for an amusing evening. Produced as 
simply as possible, the play would have, at any rate, added 
something to our knowledge of theatrical manners. But 
the addition of the Crummles motif has compelled Mr. 
Playfair to dot his “ i’s ”? and cross his ** t’s ”’ till the joke 
becomes too heavy to be continually refreshing. Mr. Play- 
fair has evidently been aware of this danger, and insists 
in his ‘* producer’s note ”’ that he is anxious to avoid the 
charge of parody. But since Crummles as conceived by 
Dickens is himself a parody, Mr. Playfair could not but 
fall into the very trap which he had shown himself anxious 
to avoid. Still, though I must confess to not having greatly 
enjoyed myself, I was hopelessly in a minority, the house 
receiving ‘‘ When Crummles Played—” with great en- 
thusiasm. 
a * 2 
The promised new ballet ‘‘ La Chatte”’ failed to 
materialize on Monday, the first night of the Russian Ballet 
Season at the Prince’s Theatre. The scenery had failed to 
arrive from Paris, which was, no doubt, no one’s fault, but 
rather hard on the audience, who had been beguiled into 
paying advanced prices in order to see it. After all, a 
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programme containing ‘‘ Petroushka,’’ ‘* La Boutique Fan- 
tasque,’”? and ‘‘ Carnaval ”? can hardly be described as 
thrillingly up-to-date. The cheeriest feature of the even- 
ing’s performance was the return of Massine, who danced 
the famous can-can with all his old charm, though the less 
said about some of the dancing in this most delicious of 
ballets, the better. Some of the dancers seem to be 
rehearsing it for the first time, and parts of ** Petroushka ” 
were pretty bad too. M. Idzikovsky, on the other hand, 
can always be relied upon, with the result that in some 
ways poor old ‘* Carnaval ”? was the most enjoyable of the 
three. Perhaps Mr. Goossens was really the best feature 
of the evening. Yet one complains more in sorrow than in 
anger, and judges the ballet by itself. Though in many 
ways decadent, it can still be delightful; and its best efforts, 
like Doctor Benger’s admirable preparation, can be retained 
when all other foods are rejected. 
* * * 

** Meet the Wife,” the new comedy at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre, is rather a futile little American farce 
dealing with two husbands, of which the first is wrongly 
supposed to be dead and turns up sensationally at an 
unexpected moment. He glories in his freedom, and we 
are led to suspect that his successor will in turn become 
free. In fact, the theme is that of the ‘* Twelve Pound 
Look ”’ with the subtlety left out. When Miss Constance 
Collier was not on the stage the play became almost 
intolerable; but she herself gave a magnificent exhibition 
of the art of making bricks without straw. She at times 
made her lines seem almost witty. Unfortunately, the rest 
of the company lacked her virtuosity, and allowed the 
poverty of the dialogue to become painfully evident. One 
likes to see Miss Collier working on less refractory material, 
but even in *‘ Meet the Wife ”’ she is a delight. 

* * * 

The Datty Express has searched the highways and 
byways to bring together its ‘* Young Artists’ Exhibition,” 
which has been opened recently at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, and the result is a large collection (there are well over 
six hundred pictures) of extremely diverse but on the whole 
fairly interesting work. There are many painters exhibit- 
ing who not only have never exhibited in London before, 
but have had no art training, and, though one hoped that 
new talent might have been discovered, it is not among 
these, amusing though some of them are, but among 
painters whose names one already knew that the greatest 
originality and merit are to be found. The exhibition is 
rather overcrowded, but is well hung, the general scheme 
being to group together the work of each artist, so that it 
is easier to form an idea of it asa whole. The most interest- 
ing of those who have such groups of pictures are 
Mr. Mark Gertler, whose ‘* Coster Family ” is the largest 
and most impressive picture here, Mr. Cedric Morris, who 
shows some very beautiful studies of birds, Mr. R. V. 
Pitchforth, Mr. Keith Baynes, Mr. Douglas Davidson, Mr. 
Paul Maze, Mr. Paul Nash, Mr. Adrian Daintry, Mr. Mal- 
colm Milne, Mr. Christopher Wood, and Mr. Edward Wolfe. 

* 


* * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, June 18th.— 
Brosa String Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
The Congreve Players in ** The Unfair Sex,”? Indian 
Students’ Union, 8.15. 
Sunday, June 19th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘* Religion and Morality in 
America,’ at South Place, 11. 
The Stage Society’s production of Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s 
** The Great God Brown,’”’ at the Strand. 
R.A.D.A. Players in triple bill, R.A.D.A. Theatre. 
Monday, June 20th.— 
Miss Florence A. Kilpatrick’s ‘*‘ Wild-Cat Hetty,” at 
the Savoy. 
J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon, Song 
Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Tuesday, June 21st.— 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s ‘‘ The Honeysuckle,’’? Playroom 
Six, 6, New Compton Street. 
Oriana Madrigal Society’s Concert, Holian Hall, 8.15. 
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Wednesday, June 22nd.— 
Manuel de Falla, with the London Chamber Orchestra, 
Recital of Works, Aolian Hall, 3. 

Thursday, June 28rd.— 
Mathilde Verne, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8. 
0.U.D.S. production of ‘ The Tempest,”’ in the gardens 
of Worcester College. 
The Purcell Opera Society and Members of the Cam- 
bridge A.D.C. in ** The Fairy Queen,’? Rudolf Steiner 
Hall, 8. Omicron. 


SIMILARITY 


AFTER an image man was made, and he 

Still craves for likeness, similarity ; 

Makes Nature the criterion of Art 

And with—** How life-like! *’ greets the mummer’s part. 
That by some other name a thing must go 

To win approval, cooks and poets show 

In verse and bill of fare. And when I see 
Some massive lady sing, for Charity, 

Where peers and pressmen mingle—ah, I know 
That of the inky brétherhood, although 

Not one of all the cockney tribe has heard 

The soul-assailing sweetness of the bird, 

Each in to-morrow’s paper, without fail, 

Will call that mass of flesh the nightingale. 


Frepa C. Bonp. 
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Gerrard 3929. 
NIGHTLY AT 8.15 ONLY. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 
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AMBASSADORS. NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. 
“THE TRANSIT OF VENUS.” 
By H. M. HARWOOD. (Ger. 4460.; 
DRURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 
‘““THE DESERT SONG,”’ 4A New Musical Play. 


HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. 
Nightly at 8.30. Matinees, Thurs. and Sat., at 2.50. 

‘* DOPE !’’ By CYRIL CAMPION. **DOPE!”’ 
A REAL THRILLER. 





Gerrard 0313 











FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1307. 
NIGHILY, at 8.30. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“ON APPROVAL.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 








GARRICK. Gerr. 9513. Nightly, 8.40. Mats., Wed., Thur., 2.30. 


MARTIN HARVEY in “THE BURGOMASTER.” 
By MAETERLINCK. 





For a limited period only. 

HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, Haymarket. Gerr. Gc0¢ 
LEW LESLIE’S 

“WHITE BIRDS,” 


Evgs., 8.15. Mats., Thurs. only, 2.30 Smoking Permitted. 








CAPITOL, Haymarket, 5.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 w ll. SUNS., 6 to il. 
Commencing Monday next, June 2& 
MARIE PREVOsT in 
‘GETTING GERTIE’S GARTER.” 
Also RIN-TIN-TIN in “ WHILE LONDON SLEEPS. 
POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. 
DAILY, at 2.38, 6 & 6.58. 


egent street. : May fair 2330 
LAST WEEKS. 
CAPT. KNIGHT presente and personally describes his 
GOLDEN EAGLE Fim. Prices ls. 2d. to 8s. 6d. 


TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. ‘Daily, 2.30, 630. Sunday, 6 & 6.30. 
RAMON NOVARRO in BEN HUR. 
SEATS RESERVED IN ADVANCE , 





BOOK EARLY 


ow ASTORIA & 
Cross, Road. 5528. 


LONDON’S SUPREME CINEMA 


WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY, JUNE 20th. 


“ONE INCREASING PURPOSE” 


IN ADDITION 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 


“HOLD THAT LION”: 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY, 


“ COLLEGE FLIRT” 


Continuous Daily, 2-11 Sundays, 6-11 
-rices 








1/3, 1/10, 2/4, 3/6. 
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T { V oO L I Strand 


Gerr. 5222. 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.30. SUNDAYS at 6 & 8.30. 


The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production 


“BEN-HUR” 


with 
RAMON NOVARRO 


Produced by Fred Niblo 
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KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.5%. 
JEAN CADELL in a New Comedy, 


“*MARIGOLD.” 


LYRIG Hammersmith. EVENINGS at 84 
““WHEN CRUMMLES PLAYED —~”’ 


An entertainment inspired by Charles Dickens. 





Riverside 3012. 


MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.4. 





NEW SCALA THEATRE. Nightly, 8.30. Mats., Weds. & Sats., 2.3 
ITALIAN MARIONETTES (Le Piccole Maschere) 


Mirth and Magic in Miniature Masterpieces. 
Popular Prices. May Wth—June 25th. (Mus. 601¢ 


ROYALTY THEATRE. Ger. 2690. Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 


oe 





THE FORUM THEATRE GUILD presents 
“THE COMBINED MAZE.” 


Jean Forbes-Robertson. RICHARD BIRD. Clare Greet. 





ST. MARTIN'S. _ Gerr. 3416. Evgs., 8.45. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.5 
‘““MEET THE WIFE.” By LYNN STARLING. 
CONSTANCE COLLIER. GEORGE TULLY. HENRY DANIELL. 





STRAND THEATRE, Aldwych. 
LAST WEEK. 
FLORENCE MILLS 
in 
LEW LESLIE’S 
“BLACK-BIRDS.” 
MATINEES Tues. and Thurs., 2.4. 
Smoking Permitted. 
VAUDEVILLE. Gerr. 3815. 
BALIEFF’S 
CHAUVE-SOURIS. 
MATINEE, SATURDAY, at 2.4. 





Gerrard 3630. 


Evenings, 8.45. 





LAST WEEK. 


EVENINGS, 8.45. 











ART EXHIBITIONS. 


HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
SEGONZAC. 
Oil Paintings on Exhibition at the Alpine Gallery, Mill Street, W.1. Water 
Colours at the Independent Gallery, 7a, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
10—5. Saturday, 10—1. 








HE LONDON GROUP. 
25th EXHIBITION. WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 
June 4—25. 10-—6. 


5a, Pall Mall East. 
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MAN AND 
a OHN SARGENT,” by the Hon. Evan Charteris To me the definition is not ‘* clear ’’; it is unintelligible. 


(Heinemann, 30s.), is a biography which contains 

a riddle or conundrum which has compelled me to 
put a dash and query in my title—evidence that neither 
Mr. Charteris nor I have succeeded in solving it. John 
Sargent was first a man, and of John Sargent the man, 
Mr. Charteris has proved an adequate biographer. But 
Sargent was also something else, which for the moment 
I will call 2. A large number of people hold that in his 
case 2=a great artist, while, on the other hand, there are 
people whose opinion deserves the greatest respect and 
who maintain that Sargent was not an artist at all. There 
is here something more than a not uncommon disagreement 
among critics as to whether a man is a good or a bad 
artist. I do not think that you can read Mr. Charteris’s 
pages and look at Sargent’s pictures without coming to 
the conclusion that this was not a case of a man trying to 
do one thing and doing another, or trying to do a thing 
well and doing it badly, or trying to do and succeeding in 
doing a valueless thing. Sargent was an a, and, though a 
may not have equalled, in his case, great artist or, indeed, 
artist, it did not merely equal bad artist. It is remark- 
able, for instance, that towards the qualities which made 
him a he had the same attitude which most great artists 
have towards the qualities which make them great artists. 
He is not an artist in the sense that Rembrandt was an 
artist, but he was not a mere painterein the sense that 
Alma Tadema—for whom he obviously had the greatest 
contempt—was a mere painter. He saw that to paint 
marble so that your canvas looked like marble might 
require skill and a lifetime of dogged endeavour, but that 
the result was not art, nor was it beautiful or valuable. 

* * * 

What Sargent really tried to do—and even what he 
did—is by no means easy to say. 
of the nicest of men. He was generous, unassuming, 
witty. Throughout his life he devoted himself with 
tremendous persistence and deliberateness to his ‘* art.’’ 


He must have been one 


Drawing and painting were, from the age of five to the 
age of sixty-nine, when he died reading Voltaire, occupa- 
tions which he pursued with relentless seriousness and the 
greatest technical skill. His biography shows that he held 
very definite, theoretical views upon the nature of pictorial 
art and the aim which the artist should have in painting 
a picture. But after reading Mr. Charteris’s book with 
considerable care, I find myself quite unable to say what 
Sargent’s views were or how they are related to his achieve- 
ments. This is partly due to the fact that he suffered from 
an inarticulateness which almost amounted to aphasia. But 
I must admit that this inarticulateness seems to me to 
have been due as much to his not knowing what he meant 
as to his not knowing how to say it. As a rule, when 
Mr. Charteris quotes his views on art, they are to me 
simply gibberish. There is reason to believe that this is 
not merely stupidity on my part. In a letter to Mr. 
MacColl, Sargent wrote this sentence :— 

‘This is a clear definition of what 1 think Monet 
would mean by the word (impressionism) : ‘ The observa- 
tion of the colour and value of the image on our retina 
of those objects or parts of objects of which we are 
prevented by an excess or deficiency of light from seeing 
the surface or local colour.’ " 


Mr. Charteris himself found it ‘‘ not easy to interpret,” 
and in 1926 went all the way to Giverny, in France, to get 
Claude Monet himself to help in its interpretation. When 
an accurate translation of what Sargent had written was 
ead to Monet he was completely ‘‘ non-plussed.”? He had 
it read to him again, but was still ‘* at a loss tu recognize 
what was said as descriptive of his work.” Even when 
subsequently a written translation was sent to him, he 
found it so unintelligible that he very politely hinted that 
perhaps Sargent’s words had not been accurately translated 
into French. (To judge from the French in Mr. Charteris’s 
book this is not improbable.) 


* * * 


Sargent’s words about impressionism are the unintel- 
ligible definition of a man who is not merely inarticulate, 
but also does not know what he means. In a practical 
sense he knew exactly what he wanted to do in painting 
a picture, but theoretically he did not know, I believe, 
what he or anyone else was trying to do. He sometimes 
talked as if the only thing which an artist ought to paint 
was what he saw, and all his pictures are, of course, highly 
representational. But if accurate representation were the 
key to art, there would be no sense in his objection to the 
marbled perfections of Alma Tadema. And it is quite 
untrue to say that Sargent, in his most serious pictures, 
particularly in his portraits, is representational in this bald 
way. The pure representationalists, like Tadema, paint 
what they think that they see, which is, after all, a vision. 
Sargent, however, tried and, I think, succeeded in painting 
the vision of a vision. In such a picture as that of the 
Misses Wertheimer he may neglect design, composition, 
form—all the essentials of a ‘* work of art,’? in Mr. Fry’s 
sense—but he is not merely painting the photograph of 
two young ladies as bold as life. He is trying to give you 
a vision of attributes which are not visual—of human 
character, for instance. He is interested in the effects of 
light upon the silks and satins of the rich and upon their 
great porcelain jars and upon their sleek complexions, but 
his interest in all this is related always to what he took to 
be beauty and what he conceived human character to be. 
His vision of the beautiful may seem to me obvious and 
commonplace and his vision of character neither deep 
nor interesting. But that does not alter the fact that he 
was aiming at something outside the conception of the mere 
representationalist, and something which can be of the 
highest interest and value. 

* * * 


The essential quality which Sargent lacked was, I think, 
passion. It is significant that Mr. Charteris never men- 
tions the word love or says one word with regard to 
Sargent’s relation to sex. There may be a tendency in 
biographers to make too much of the sexual life of 
biographees, but to ignore it is to go to the opposite and 
worse extreme. That a man should have no sexual life at 
all is an important fact in his life, and, if true, should be 
recorded. At any rate, Sargent in Mr. Charteris’s pages 
appears to have been a man without passion, a man who, 
when he thrashed a farmer, did it in cold blood after two 
days of anxious thought. The effects can, I think, be seen 
in his pictures. 

LronarD Woo-r. 
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CARLYLE AT HIS ZENITH 


Carlyle at his Zenith (1848-1853). Vol. IV. 
Wiison. (Kegan Paul. 15s. 


By David ALEC 


Mr. Wison’s task, or labour of love, as it slowly, but surely, 
approaches its appointed end, volume by volume, every 
eighteen months, marks with merciless emphasis for the 
already aged, and rapidly ageing reviewer, the passage of 
Time. ‘‘ Shall I,” he cannot but cry, however cheerful his 
natural disposition may be, ‘‘ Shall I be able in 1929 to 
celebrate the appearance of the sixth, and last, volume of 
this amazing biography?’ Probably not, but then proba- 
bility, though the wisest of mentors, has never really been 
accepted as the Guide of Life. 

Mr. Wilson's biographical method is now so well known 
as to need no description. It is original, painstaking, and 
intensely realistic. If it has its drawbacks they require no 
illustration, for it is far too laborious a method to be fre- 
quently adopted. From one great drawback of biographies 
it is free. 

Why do we, in most cases, come to dislike biographers? 
The reason is that we soon learn to be suspicious of them. 
If they are artists—that is, persons of an imaginative turn 
of mind—as they sometimes are, they work upon a design 
of their own, and under their hands, the man they are pur- 
porting to describe becomes a manufacture of their own 
creation. The material they mould, is like the statuary’s 
marble block, the biographer’s pen is the chisel that finds 
the figure hidden in the block, and this figure is the pre- 
conceived creation of the artist. If the biographer is not 
an artist, why then, his production is usually one of those 
‘** standardized "’ biographies, described once for all by Mr. 
Lytton Strachey as ‘‘ the last item in the Undertaker’s Bill.” 

Mr. Wilson has certainly not produced a ‘“‘ stan- 
dardized *’ biography, nor can he be said to have allowed 
much play to his imagination. Although this biographer 
had never set eyes upon his multitudinous subject, he has, 
for many years now past, accumulated from the too vast 
stores of reminiscences, records, anecdotes, &c., &c., whole 
cupboards full of very raw material. He has read scores of 
books, besides Carlyle’s own forty volumes. In fact, Car- 
lyle’s own grapplings with his Frederick the Great supply 
no faint image of Mr. Wilson’s grapplings with Carlyle. 

Whether Carlyle at the end of his titanic struggles got 
to hate his hero more than he liked him (as for loving him 
he soon found that impossible), who can say? So far as 
Mr. Wilson is concerned, we rejoice to recognize that after 
all his ‘‘ mud-baths”’ he has found no difficulty in loving 
Carlyle; and here we are entirely at one with him. But it 
was a stupendous task, and a dangerous one, particularly 
in this fourth volume. 

Mr. Wilson has pulled his strings, and there has come 
tumbling upon our heads the contents of his cupboards. 
To say that they have actually smothered us would be 
untrue, for we have survived to teil the tale, but they 
have submerged us and forced from our lips ‘‘ the bubbling 
cry of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 

It is a terrible ordeal to which this biographer has sub- 
mitted the wayward author of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.’’ A stormy 
rhetorician, a great prose-poet, a humorist in every portion 
of his person, a master of description with an uncanny eve 
for every human infirmity or deformity—a writer by no 
means averse to buffoonery, yet masquerading in the dis- 
guise, and employing the language of a Hebrew prophet, 
whilst at the same time imploring us to ‘‘come out of 
Houndsditch ’’ and to abandon the doleful cry ‘ Old clo! 
Old clo!’ is hardly the kind of person whose ipsissima 
verba, whether uttered vocally and followed with shrieks 
of wild laughter or in print, can be safely repeated nearly 
fifty years after his death to fall upon the ears of two 
generations who were never exposed to the heart-stirring 
influences of one of the most moving of voices that rang 
through the corridors of Time between 1830 and 1870. 

Carlyle was a mass of apparent contradiction. By the 
united testimony of all who knew him best, who had 
travelled with him at home and abroad, who had sought 
him out in his lion’s den, who had asked his advice, and 
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not infrequently had ventured to contradict him flatly to 
his face, Carlyle was one of the sweetest-tempered and most 
lovable of men. His kindness was unbounded, his generosity 
unrestricted. 

It only once fell to the lot of this reviewer to be in 
Carlyle’s company. His close company we cannot exactly 
call it, though in a sense it was close. It was on board 
the s.s. ‘‘ Clansman,’’ going up the West Coast of Scot- 
land. It was a meteoric night in August in the middle of 
the seventies. It was after his wife’s death. I think his 
brother John was with him, though I do not remember 
seeing him. I gazed upon Carlyle with more interest and 
reverence than I have ever gazed upon any human being 
before or since. Late in the evening, amidst a great display 
of meteors, Carlyle was pacing the deck alone, muffled up in 
a long duffel coat and thickly gloved. There were cattle 
or the boat, and whilst thus pacing, a countryman of his 
own, a rough drover, came right up to Carlyle, and said in 
my hearing, ‘‘ Have you got a pencil about you?’ Carlyle 
stopped his solitary walk, and surveyed the man for a few 
moments with a glance of mournful melancholy; and then, 
without a word, began pulling off his heavy gloves and 
unbuttoning his long coat, and then, after a little difficulty 
with a cardigan waistcoat and a short fumble in an inner 
pocket, produced a short stump of a pencil and handed it 
to the drover, who, after making some notes on a dirty 
sheet of paper, presumably about his beasts, restored the 
pencil to its owner, who began slowly to button himself 
up again and resumed his walk. I ought to have come to 
his assistance, but I can only suppose that, as usual, I had 
no pencil about me. 

It was a kind action by an old, worn man to a poor 
fellow countryman, and done without a word. The Gospel 
of Silence in full operation. 

For another example of a very different kind, turn to 
page 284 of this book and read Carlyle’s letter to Leigh 
Hunt on the latter’s recently published autobiography. A 
sweeter lettez was never written by one author to another. 
It is hardly possible to believe that Carlyle thought quite 
as highly of the book as his expressions amply justified its 
author in thinking, but however this may be, one sees 
plainly that Carlyle’s only objects were to give the keenest 
possible pleasure, and to afford gratification, comfort, and 
solace to a sorely vexed man. 

No man of advanced years who has loved Carlyle, has 
any doubt about the essential features of his character, 
wayward as it was, but we confess to a strong desire that 
if possible this general estimate of so great a man should 
be handed down to posterity. 

As we read chapter after chapter of this fourth volume 
we could have wished that the devoted biographer had not 
strewn the path of the future student with so many rocks 
of stumbling and stones of offence. Why is it necessary to 
inform posterity of the outrageous nonsense that. so fre- 
quently passed the lips of Thomas Carlyle? There were 
many subjects in Art and Literature about which Carlyle’s 
opinions, even if they were his real opinions, were not 
worth having. What is the good of telling posterity that 
Carlyle said that if Wordsworth had not ‘fallen into 
poetry *’ he would have done effectual work in the world? 
Why should we be asked to listen to his obiter dicta about 
Coleridge, George Sand, Keats, and Jane Austen? Such 
objurgatory observations can hardly fail, falling on new 
ears, to create, not so much indignation, as contempt, and 
yet they are wholly irrelevant, and need no more be studied 
than Sir Isaac Newton on the prophecies. 

The main points in this fourth volume are the Irish 
Visit, the Life of John Sterling, the fuliginous ‘‘ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,’’ and the shivering, reluctant plunge into the 
morasses of Frederick the Great. 

Carlyle visited Ireland in 1848! What a date! Whata 
country! What aman! Carlyle came, saw, cursed, and 
departed. What he saw he has described in indelible ink. 
Cure he had none. He crossed from Ireland to Scotland, 
from a country he despised to a country which, because it 
was his own, he loved. In 1848 there were horrors to be 
seen in the slums of Glasgow and Edinburgh as, if not 
more, horrible than any to be seen in Ireland. Carlyle knew 
of the existence of these horrors—but then one was Scotland, 
the other Ireland. Carlyle was no ‘ kinless loon.” 
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The Life of John Sterling does not appeal very much to 
Mr. Wilson, who has no taste for such things, and says so 
with a frankness that would have startled Carlyle. Out of 
respect for his old mother, if for no other reasons, Carlyle 
preserved silence on his religious opinions in print, though 
he allowed himself the utmost freedom in private talk. Mr. 
Wilson has torn down this veil with a ruthless hand—nor 
can we blame him. 

There is a certain disposition in mystical, religiose 
circles to rope in Carlyle as a Christian teacher. After 
reading Mr. Wilson this would have to be abandoned—so 
probably Mr. Wilson will not be read in those quarters. 

The ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,’’ though abounding in 
noble passages, and exhibiting deep feeling, and possibly 
purging Carlyle’s uneasy breast of much perilous matter, 
never did the good that his earlier little book on ‘* Chartism ”’ 
accomplished. Ash Wednesday, when the parson and the 
clerk ‘‘ do the cussin’ ’’ in the presence of a very small con- 
gregation, is not the Church service best worth attending 
throughout the Christian year, though Mr. Wilson, who 
plays the part of the Clerk to Carlyle’s Parson, with such 
evident enjoyment, will, we are sure, not agree. 

Carlyle is reported as saying that he would have liked 
to get a seat in Parliament to say over again in that much 
ridiculed assembly what he had already fulminated in his 
‘Pamphlets."” He appears to have forgotten that, ‘‘ Taiking 
Shop *’ as the House of Commons may be, it has Rules of 
Order ihat would have effectually closed the orator’s mouth. 
Carlyle was a writer of books, not a framer of Bills. 

We hope that Mr. Wilson will live to produce his sixth 
and last volume in 1929, and ‘‘ that we may be there to see.”’ 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


FICTION 


Blue Voyage. By CONRAD AIKEN. 
Belia. By JEAN GIRAUDOUX. 

J. F. SCANLAN. 
Three Lives. 


(Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d.) 


Translated fyom the French by 
(Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


By GERTRUDE STEIN. (Rodker. 7s. 6d. 
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The Absolute at Large. By KAREL CAPEK. (Macmillan. 
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By DENIS MACKAIL. 


Until It Doth Run Over. By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. (Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 
East Side, West Side. By FELIX REISENBERG. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Eros the Slayer. By AINO KALLAS. 
by ALEX. MATSON. (Cape. 6s.) 

The Three Roya! Menkeys, or The Three Mulla-Mulgars. By 
WALTER DE LA MARE. With illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
Faber & Gwyer. 3s. 6d.) 


Translated from the Finnish 


In any other age ‘‘ Blue Voyage ’’ would have seemed a 
strange book. Coming now one is less impressed by its 
strangeness than by the fact that it resembles so many other 
works which, good in themselves, have at the same time 
become a literary fashion. This resemblance is so close 
that one cannot set it down to the spirit of the age; and 
it is Mr. Aiken’s own fault if he recalls so frequently Mr. 
Joyce here, Mr. Eliot there, and Mr. Huxley somewhere else. 
We find him producing sentences like this, and we are 
puzzled to decide whether he is unconscious that he is writ- 
ing an average Joycian sentence, or whether he is doing it 
with his eyes open: ‘‘ Would it be any good to abuse her, 
to call her a draggle-tailed, snaggle-toothed, swaggle-bellied, 
broken-gaited ronyon? Enumerate her faults.’’ And then 
follows one of those catalogues with which Mr. Joyce’s work 
has made us familiar. They are never very amusing, nor 
very moving ; yet Mr. Joyce had a reason for compiling them 
which Mr. Wyndham Lewis has lately made clear. But 
Mr. Aiken only arouses our wonder when he begins to write 
in this way. He arouses it again when he starts interspers- 
ing his narrative with poetical quotations in Mr. Eliot’s 
manner. In Mr. Eliot’s hands this was an original and 
sometimes moving device ; it went with his vision and his 
criticism of life ; it was not a mere trick. But it does not go 
with Mr. Aiken’s criticism of life ; and the crucial failure 
of the book, indeed, is its failure to produce any coherent 
criticisms of life at all, any judgment on the subject-matter 
with which it is concerned. Mr. Aiken’s urge to write it 
has evidently been intense and urgent enough ; but though 
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it is obvious that he has tried to be honest, his problem has 
never become clear to him ; and the result is a distasteful 
human document and not a work of art. To gloze the fact 
that he has never seen his characters and their situations 
in proportion, seen them, in other words, as they are, the 
author makes use of devices such as I have mentioned, and 
of others equally in the air and generally taken by contem- 
porary criticism to be distinguishing characteristics of 
works of art. All this is done innocently and in complete 
good faith ; the only thing that is not clear is how a writer 
of Mr. Aiken’s intelligence could have made such an elemen- 
tary mistake. 

The book is the record of the hero’s passage from 
America to England in a liner, of a disappointment in love 
which reaches its climax during that time, of his reaction 
to this, and of other more minor matters. Like Mr. Joyce, 
Mr. Aiken tries to empty out the contents of his hero’s sub- 
conscious. We have the catalogues, the curious sexual 
images, on the one hand, and, on the other, such specula- 
tions as the following: ‘‘ Who are we? We are silences 
drowned in an abyss of sound. The ship is sinking. The 
world is sinking. God is sinking. What difference, there- 
fore, does it make who we are?’’ But we have never the 
ordinary touch of reality which makes Mr. Bloom the won- 
derful figure that he is, and which is necessary to set any 
character in proportion. Mr. Aiken gives us the sub- 
conscious undiluted, he gives us, too, the sort of intellectual 
melodrama which characterizes Mr. Eliot and Mr. Huxley at 
their worst ; and between these extremes he gives us nothing. 
Demarest, his hero, is as great a mystery and as complete 
a void to him at the end of the story as he is to us. The dis- 
turbing question, once more, is how a writer of Mr. Aiken’s 
intelligence can do all this and not see that he is beating the 
air. 

In ‘‘ Bella,’’ M. Giraudoux has written a story which is 
the opposite in most ways of ‘‘ Blue Voyage.’’ He knows 
exactly what he is doing; he does it economically and 
wittily ; and he produces the effect he has calculated on. 
‘* Bella ’’’ is probably the best novel he has written so far ; 
and it shows still more clearly than his other works how 
greatly superior he is to Morand, for instance, in poetic and 
humorous power. The family of the Rebendarts is 
presented with such a wealth of wit that we feel the author 
could if he liked keep on inventing absurdities about them 
for ever : yet the force of the satire is never lost in our enjoy- 
ment of it. That enjoyment will be increased, perhaps, by 
the knowledge that the chief Rebendart in the story is a 
satirical portrait of M. Poincaré; yet the author has 
improved on M. Poincaré so immensely that if one likes one 
can dispense with the original. In the portrait of Bella her- 
self, who dies in trying to reconcile Rebendart and his rival, 
there is a sentimentality which is the chief blot on a brilliant 
story. But the best of it, the humorous portrait of the 
Rebendart family, is so good that one is tempted to put it in 
the first rank of its kind. The translation is extremely well 
done. 

It is hard to understand why the publisher should 
describe ‘‘ Three Lives,’’ one of Miss Stein’s earlier attempts, 
as a good introduction to the more ‘‘ advanced ”’ literature 
of the day. In it Miss Stein is still a genuine naif, and her 
simple, domestic vision of life, inadequate as that of an 
unimaginative child, is pleasant and untroubled. 
‘*Melanctha had begun now once more to wander. 
Melanctha did not yet always wander, but a little now she 
needed to begin to look for others. Now Melanctha Herbert 
began again to be with some of the better kind of black 
girls, and with them she sometimes wandered. Melanctha 
had not yet come again to need to be alone, when she wan- 
dered.’’ We see in these sentences the sources of Miss 
Stein’s later style. They are two, a German syntax (for 
‘*did not yet always’ and ‘‘a little now she needed’ are 
German turns of phrase taken over bodily into English) and 
a repetition which is infantile. One fancies that Miss 
Stein’s intense attention in her later works to ordinary 
English idioms was due chiefly to her earlier unfamiliarity 
with them ; the repetition was there at the beginning. Some 
explanation is needed for her later style, at any rate, which 
has been so much admired. 

Mr. Hargrave is a naif of a different kind. He abounds 
in generalizations on every conceivable subject. He speaks 
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of ‘‘a kind of unconscious ‘ back to the womb’ movement 
which has overtaken Western civilization, due to a feeling 
of helplessness in a world of complexity and an inability to 
face the unpleasant crudities of Life, Death, and Resurr— 
no, Extinction.’’ He remarks that ‘‘ for all his home-made 
furniture and hazy communism William Morris is at one 
with Stanley Baldwin when it comes to hayfields and the 
English countryside.’’ He is’ convinced that everybody is 
wrong and that the world is in a very bad way, and he 
tries to hearten his readers. He is a good antidote to Mr. 
Aiken ; somewhere between them the truth lies. 

In ‘‘ The Absolute at Large ** Mr. Capek shows himself 
as a sort of Czech Mr. Hargrave, with a good deal more wit 
and a touch of pessimism. The story is an early one ; it is 
very loosely improvised ; the satire is crude and the inci- 
dents rather absurd. It is a pity that Mr. Capek should be 
represented in England by a work so inferior to. some of his 
others. 

Mr. Mackail’s ‘*‘ The Flower Show "’ is mildly amusing. 
‘* Until It Doth Run Over” is a vigorous story of country 
and Bohemian life. ‘‘ East Side, West Side’ is a gran} 
picture of New York, without any esthetic value, but full of 
first-rate journalistic talent. 

The two short stories in ‘‘ Eros the Slayer,'’ on the other 
hand, are of very high quality. They are very simple ; they 
move us by the most bare economy of means; and they 
remain without apparent effort on the level of fundamental 
realities. A sense of proportion which can do this is beyond 
the reach of mere talent ; and if Madame Kallas is deficient 
in invention, she remains a true and original artist. 

‘The Three Royal Monkeys"’ is a_ pleasant 
reprint of Mr. de la Mare’s charming animal story. 
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EDWIN MUIR. 


ESSAYS ON WORDSWORTH 


Derothy and William Wordsworth. By CATHERINE MACDONALD 
MACLEAN, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 


IN Wales there are some deep wooded valleys, a couple of 
waterfalls, and a Roman bridge which inspired one of 
Wordsworth’s poems. At the time of his visit these were 
remote, inhabited only by a few peasants, and the poet's 
sensibilities were not wounded by the works or presence of 
commercial man. To-day a railway runs up one of the 
gorges, a motor-road traverses the heights, two bridges—one 
of steel and concrete—have been built above the Roman 
bridge, a large hotel with waiters stands to catch tourists, 
there are numerous tea-shops, and notice-boards inform the 
pilgrim that for the sum of one shilling he may inspect the 
site ‘‘ immortalized by Wordsworth."’ This expedition is in 
favour with the visitors to the watering-place of Aber- 
ystwyth. I have often thought that this was no bad symbol 
of what might be called the degeneration of the Words- 
worthian nature-poetry. It explains, at any rate to me, 
why Wordsworth seems strangely remote and uninteresting, 
and why much of his poetry now appears factitious. The 
hermitage ceases to be poetical when it becomes a pension, 
and the memory of the hermit suffers. The Coliseum looks 
appallingly banal with its restorations, a motor-lorry in the 
foreground, and a number of Italian youths playing foot- 
ball; the enthusiastic reveries of Goethe, Chateaubriand, 
and Shelley become cheapened in one’s mind. Every soli- 
tude is now violated, save that of the thinkers like Pascal 
and Spinoza, who are not dependent upon the picturesque 
as images of their emotions and thoughts. All the 
Romantics have suffered by this change, Wordsworth among 
them. He survives only where his thought transcends the 
Nature-worshipper. Rousseau’s ecstacy snapped abruptly 
when he heard the click of needles from the unsuspected 
stocking factory hidden in his mysterious ravine. We 
cannot now share Wordsworth’'s experience, and the ecstacy 
he might have given us has lost flavour. 

Perhaps I am quite wrong, and perhaps other people 
are not so affected ; yet this, at any rate, provides me with 
some explanation of my almost complete indifference to 
Wordsworth. 1 took up Miss Maclean’s book on Words- 


worth and his sister with some eagerness, hoping that she 
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would provide a means for renewing a lost admiration. 
But there is little or nothing in these rather colourless essays 
to awaken interest in the critic or to rekindle enthusiasm 
for the poet and his inspirer. The truth is that a sensibility 
which is organized to respond to modern life and art must 
inevitably remain untouched by certain other forms of art ; 
if one really likes the painters of the Salon des Indépendants, 
the Royal Academy exhibition becomes merely uninteresting. 
The comparison is unfair to Wordsworth. One can admire 
Viaminck and still retain some of Constable and Cotman, 


but ‘‘ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus "’ and ‘‘ A Frosty Morn- 
ing ’’ recede and recede. If one sincerely likes modern 


French poetry, Wordsworth recedes, and several eminent 
contemporary English poets become quite unreadable. If 
that is a misfortune, one bears up with wonderful 
equanimity. 

In her nine essays Miss Maclean writes of the 1803 tour 
in Scotland, of Dorothy and the Lucy poems (rightly stress- 
ing the importance of Dorothy as a stimulus to Words- 
worth’s imagination), of Wordsworth’s theory of poetic 
diction, the substance of his poetry, and ends with a defence 
of Wordsworth against those who are not greatly moved by 
his works. One sympathizes, but is not convinced. It would 
be absurd to deny the strength and harmony of the Immor- 
tality Ode, and the charm of the Lucy lyrics, and the 
imaginative power in many passages of the Prelude. But 
that moderate and ordinary appreciation will not satisfy the 
Wordsworthian who goes much further and admires, for 
instance, the Leech Gatherer, which to the profane suggests 
the gentleman in ‘*‘ Alice ’’ who sought for haddock’s eyes. 
And then there is the poem, ‘‘ To the Spade of a Friend 
(An Agriculturist). Composed while we were labouring 
together in his pleasure ground,’’ which cries out for parody 
as much as Southey’s ‘‘ You Are Old, Father William,”’ 
which is actually funnier in the original than in Lewis 
Carroll. I rank myself, not uncheerfully, among those whom 
Miss Maclean calls ‘‘ the vulgar,’’ who are not charmed by 
the dalesman’s austere song. 

RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
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Sir Charles Wakefield 
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of a Career 


By Sir Charles 
Cheers Wakefield 
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By “MERCURY.” 5s. net, post free 5s. 6d. 
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GOVERNMENT 
The Mechanism of the Modern State. By Sir JouHn A, R. 
MARRIOTT, M.P. Two vols. (Clarendon Press. 42s.) 
Parliament and War. By F. R. Flournoy. (King. 15s.) 


The Board of Education. By SiR Lewis A. SELBY-BIGGE, Bt., 
K.C.B. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


It is possible to be entertaining on a dull theme or dull on a 
lively one, but Sir John Marriott has written a dreary book 
about a dreary subject. His title truly expresses his purpose, 
namely, to describe machinery, and too often the machinery 
has to be stopped to let the observer see how it is constructed. 
Of criticism there is little, of prophecy nothing. The his- 
torical excursions into the origins of the British and other 
constitutions fit awkwardly into the general design, and they 
are too full of the clichés of the text book and the lecture 
room to be of much interest in themselves. It is difficult to 
see why, since we have Bryce and Lowell and others on our 
shelves, these two volumes should have been written. Sir 
John Marriott has in the past given us some admirable 
short summaries of great subjects... But this is not one 
of them. Nor is it-a work of detail for advanced students. 
Its scale, except as regards Great Britain, is the same as 
that used by previous writers. Its only advantage is that 
it is, at present, up to date. 

The chapters on the British Constitution occupy the 
greatest space and most generously reward the reader. Even 
here there is much description of what is well known, but 
there are descriptions of less familiar territory, in 
parliamentary procedure and the Civil Service, which are 
useful. There are, some expressions of opinion on 
recent tendencies which, as coming from one who combines 

cademic training with political experience, must carry 
weight. The author seems to have some sympathy with 
Lecky’s view that our constitution was at its best between 
the first and second Reform Bills. One reason is that par- 
liamentary government should be based on two parties which 
agree on fundamentals, whereas now there are three, and 
two of them differ too vitally to have any common ground. 
He seems to believe the fiction of the ‘‘ historic two-party 
system,”"’ when in fact the conditions that he postulates were 
very rarely present before 1860, since, when politicians were 
split into two factions, they generally split on some funda- 
mental issue like the succession, the constitution, or the 
liberty of the subject, and one side was ready to accuse the 
other of treason or to walk out of the House in disgust, 
exactly as they do to-day. The habit of treating politics like 
a game of cricket does not belong properly either to 
aristocracy or to democracy, but to the half-and-half affair 
which existed in England from 1832 to 1884, and even then 
it could not digest Peel. 

Other features of modern politics noticed with anxiety 
are the growth of delegated legislation by subordinate 
bodies, the power and irresponsibility of the permanent 
executive, and the appearance of a new and important branch 
of that executive in the shape of the Cabinet Secretariat. 
On these topics Sir John Marriott writes well. But I suggest 
that they have a significance which has escaped him. The 
romantic faith of our fathers in the gospel of democracy is 
being discredited day by day. The problem of the present 
and of the future is how to retain the fundamental principle 
of the right to vote while dodging most of its natural con- 
sequences. These, I fancy, are some of the dodges. 

Professor Flournoy has a political theme which he treats 
as an historian. But he does not conscribe history into the 
army of propaganda. He reviews his material with complete 
detachment. The book is composed of short studies of the 
events leading up to the various wars into which Great 
Britain has entered since 1832, designed to reveal how far 
Parliament has been able to control the situation. The 
author confesses that this is but a fragment of the subject. 
You cannot hope to decide what the influence of Parliament 
has been without examining also all the cases where war 
was threatened but averted. Consequently Professor 
Flournoy is very cautious about drawing conclusions. 
Parliament’s right to be consulted before war is declared 


also 


too, 
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seems to have been established, in spite of Disraeli’s curious 
dictum in 1856 that it ought not to harass the Government 
while negotiations are in progress, but is entitled to criticize 
the cause of war once hostilities have begun. But such 
debates are not of great value. Events move too fast, the 
Government frequently withholds important information, 
and the common attitude that, at such times, the nation 
should present a united front, makes reasoned criticism diffi- 
cult. Professor Flournoy points out that, whereas in the 
earlier crises it was to Parliament that information was 
given, by the end of the century papers are being published 
to the nation when Parliament is not sitting. What are we 
to conclude? That in the supreme crisis the appeal goes 
out over the heads of the representatives to the people them- 
selves. It is their support that must be won, and Parlia- 
ment is comparatively of little account. Its power should 
be exercised rather in a continuous supervision of foreign 
policy in time of peace. 

Sir Lewis Selby-Bigge’s little book on the Board of 
Education says simply and clearly all that is required of it. 
It fully maintains the standard set by previous volumes in 
the ‘‘ Whitehall Series.”’ 

T. H. MARSHALL. 


AMERICA THINKS 


Notes on Democracy. By H. L. MENCKEN. 
Prejudices : Fifth Series. 


(Cape. 6s.) 
By H. L. MENCKEN. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


THE task of rousing a prosperous public from a complacent 
acceptance of outworn ideas, so effectively performed in 
England by a group of writers of whom Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells were the most influential, is to-day being under- 
taken in America by writers as various as Upton Sinclair, 
Sinclair Lewis, and H. L. Mencken. Mr. Mencken has 
formed a fine slashing style and his blows are scarcely to 
be evaded. He is a refreshing and doughty fighter, and 
usually upon the side of happiness and decency. 

A little examination, however, shows that his onslaught 
is too indiscriminate, and that much of it fails from lack 
of careful analysis. It is, for instance, absurd to sum up 
the set of ideas which he derides as ‘‘ democracy.’’ His 
real enemy is large-scale industrial society itself; a 
moment's reflection shows that no part or section of the 
public is left scatheless when Mr. Mencken has done, and 
that he hates most of all those superior groups who try to 
boss other people, one of which would certainly do so more 
effectively if political democracy were wholly discarded. 
He appears never to have discovered that in all countries 
in which men can write and read, whatever the form of 
the government, public opinion becomes, in fact, the ultimate 
authority. Thus he attacks the outworn conceptions which 
are often applied in their crudest form in the more back- 
ward States and completely forgets the many important 
experiments in government which are being made all over 
the world and which are still called ‘‘ democratic.” Perhaps 
it may be said that this is not Mr. Mencken's rdle, and, 
though we believe that his bludgeoning would gain greatly 
if he had ever learnt the first elements of quantitative think- 
ing, it is true enough that for the audience he is addressing 
more subtlety might lessen his effectiveness. For the most 
part he is content to attack every restriction upon individual 
liberty—Fundamentalism, ‘‘ Comstockism,”’ and the rest. 
When he has first-hand knowledge, as he has, for instance, 
of the excesses of middle Western Protestantism, he carries 
conviction, and sometimes horror: when he writes on war, 
of which he obviously knows nothing, he makes the errors 
of childhood. For instance, he actually still suffers from 
the delusion of the schoolboy that modern war is adven- 
turous and romantic, and is clearly without any idea of its 
mechanical and muddy monotony. Mr. Mencken has fought 
his way so boldly through the prejudices of the society he 
knows, and so much enjoys smiting them for the public 
edification, that he has learnt only how to conduct a com- 
mination service, not how to think in any creative manner. 
He may yet do this: he will have to overcome the final and 
toughest prejudice first—the prejudice in favour of assuming 
that to show that someone else is wrong is proof positive 
that he is right. 
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RAMBLES IN THE HOME COUNTIES. 


By W. A. HIRST. With two maps. 5s. net 
A pleasant collection of walks described by an ardent 
topographer, and plentifully illustrated with literary and 


historical records, referring notably to Milton, Gray, Jane 
Austen, and Dickens, whose country homes the ‘author visits. 


ON THE POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN 


Characteristics and Intimations. 
Poems carefully translated 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


“In the very pretty volume before 
his own talent—since, as we all know, he is an exquisite 
poet—to adorn his predecessor. ...I have to commend the 
extremely delicate translations from Vaughan’s Latin’ Verse.” 
—SIR EDMUND GoOssE in The Sunday Times. 

“Mr. Blunden’s study is a model of what an essay should 
be.”—The New Statesman. 


MASQUES AND PHASES. 


With an Introduction by JAMEs AGATE. 

By IVOR BROWN. 

“Mr. Brown has produced a very good book. 
many good books, a collection of articles; 
a man who never writes le ss than literature 
Guardian. 


With his Principal Latin 
into English Verse. 
5s. net 


me, Mr. Blunden employs 


7s. 6d. net 


It is, like so 
it is journe alism by 
*—The Manchester 


THE PYRAMID. 
By SHERARD VINES. 
A book of Poems, 
3LUNDEN 


5s. net 
with Prefatory EDMUND 
and YONE NOGUCHI. 


‘Mr. Vines has genuine imagination .. 
intellect of the poet.’’—Criterion. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 
17, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C.1. 
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REVELATIONS 


by ONE OF THE 
of | 


BIG FOUR | 
SCOTLAND YARD 
REMINISCENCES 


BY AN EX-DETECTIVE 
by FRANCIS CARLIN | 


Beautifully illustrated ; 18]- net. 
As thrilling as any detective stcry . . . the sleuth of real | 
life is in many cases a great deal more ingenious and 
considerably more expedite than the detective of fiction.— 
Daily Mail. 
Major Armstrong’s 
Evening News. 
At a time when Scotland Yard has just brought off another | 
sensational capture, the book makes doubly interesting 
reading.—Evening Standard. 


double life. Light on Mahon.— 





In this advertisement in our issue of last week (June 11th) the | 
author’s name was wrongly spelt owing to a printer's error. 


LONDON : HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd. Paternoster Row. 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


Under the same management as 
First Co-operative Investment Trust. 


Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £100,000. 
Membership exceeds 1,300. 
> 


“Every member, whether he holds the minimum of 10 or the 
maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is part proprietor of over 


L150 


carefully selected investments, in Government and Municipal 
Bonds, Railway and Transport Undertakings, Bank, Insurance and 
Finance Companies, Rubber, Tea and Oil Companies and Industrial 
Businesses operating all over the world. By this means he obtains 
a degree of safety and a rate of interest which otherwise is 
outside the reach of the small investor. 


PRESENT RATE OF DIVIDEND 
7% PER ANNUM PAID WITHOUT 
DEDUCTION OF INCOME TAX. 


To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of the Booklet ‘‘ What an Investment Trust 
Is.” your latest Report, and List of Investments. 


Chairman : 
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EARLY CORNISH QUAKERISM 


A Quaker Saint of Cornwall: Loveday Hambly and her Guests. 
By L. V. HopGKIN. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 


READERS who remember ‘‘ A Book of Quaker Saints ’’ may 
be somewhat disappointed with Miss Hodgkin’s new work. 
It gives us the impression that, having set her heart on 
working out a promising biographical quarry, she found less 
material than she expected, but that she refused to abandon 
the task, and, faced with the necessity of padding, has 
allowed her picturesque style to lapse too often into fine 
writing and sentimentality. But the volume, if it is neither 
strikingly valuable nor engrossing, is at least more interest- 
ing than most efforts at bookmaking. It furnishes sufficient 
new facts to make it indispensable to the keen student of 
Quakerism, and, if only for its sixteenth-century documents, 
wills, inventories, and so forth, it will commend itself to 
the general reader who loves the odd nooks and corners of 
history. 

Loveday Hambly has been compared to Margaret Fell, 
the wife of George Fox; and, just as Swarthmore Hall was 
the headquarters of the early Friends in the North, so 
Tregangeeves, a farm near St. Austell, was the rallying 
centre of West Country Quakerism. Here Loveday Billing, 
who was born about 1604, settled upon her marriage with 
William Hambly in 1639. Her husband died in 1656 ; and it 
was about that time that, through her nephew, Thomas 
Lower, who lived with her, she came into touch with Fox, 
then paying his first visit to Cornwall and lying imprisoned 
in Launceston Castle. On being liberated, Fox sought rest 
and comfort at Tregangeeves, which continued, until Love- 
day’s death in 1682, to be not only the local Meeting House, 
but a home of refuge and cheer to visiting Friends from 
afar. Miss Hodgkin wisely allows Fox to reveal his own 
associations with TregangeeVes through quotations from his 
‘ Journal.”’ Of many of the lesser figures who enjoyed 
Loveday’s hospitality we are given some description. Most 
interesting, perhaps, is the story of Thomas Salthouse, 
Judge Fell’s ‘‘ steward,’’ who, after his ‘‘ convincement,”’ 
lefi Swarthmore Hall, and, coming south on a missionary 
journey, was married at Tregangeeves to the “ rebellious ”’ 
daughter of a St. Austell clergyman. 

Loveday not only helped her fellow Friends in adversity, 
but was herself imprisoned, fined, and persecuted. Her 
courage is the more striking in view of the fact, now first 
established by Miss Hodgkin, that Loveday, hitherto 
regarded as having been of humble origin, was actually the 
daughter of a wealthy and noted county family. Her 
aristocratic birth helps, on the other hand, to explain the 
quarrels in which she engaged with her nephew’s first wife, 
Elizabeth Trelawney, herself a woman of independence. As 
Miss Hodgkin says: ‘* Tregangeeves is only a small place, 
and might easily prove too narrow to hold two such forcible 
women at close quarters.” It is pleasant to know that Miss 
Hodgkin’s ‘** Saint ’’ had her human frailties! 


HOLIDAY READING 


A Silent Handicap. By ANN DENMAN. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 


When we have read Miss Denman’s book we realize how 
courageous she was to have written it so truthfully. She 
states the case of the deaf and dumb. Sympathetic, yet 
detached in manner, she avoids undue sentimentality. What 
is more, she allows the facts to speak for themselves ; and 
she does not spare us a painful fact or attempt to obscure it 
by indulging in theories of her own. Her work shows all 
the advantages a well-told story has over a treatise for the 
exposition of a natural or social evil. She traces the lives of 
three deaf and dumb children, two poor and the third rich, 
who go to the same institute where lip-reading and speaking 
are taught in preference to finger-spelling. She leaves them 
when they have attained early maturity, Mary married to 
the cobbler Geoff, and Sally Aston author of a successful 
hook. Sally, with the help of every advantage, including the 
usual three years’ residence at Cambridge, reaches, with 
great difficulty, full mental growth ; Mary and Geoff remain 
to some extent childish, incomplete. We are made to under- 
stand through Sally that with the congenitally deaf it is 
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not a matter of not missing what was never known ; it is a 
matter of knowing very well and of missing acutely. The 
Institute is not all it should be. Margarine, cheap sweets, 
coarse soap, cold beds, and class distinctions are not desir- 
able for children, deaf or not. A sad book, but well worth 
reading. 


7 o * 


Kingdoms of the World. By MARGARETTA TUTTLE. (Putnam. 
7s. ) 

Judging by this novel, Miss Tuttle is a serious writer. 
She follows the line of Henry James and Edith Wharton. 
She has learnt a few suave tricks from the former even if 
she adds a few more, not so suave, of her own. The theme 
concerns the impact of the free young American conscious- 
ness upon the subtle and aristocratic conventionalism of 
!Surope, of Italy. Such a theme will bear no false notes ; 
and it seems to us that a writer is fairly safe with it if he 
confine himself rigidly to the particular. Fortunately, Miss 
Tuttle, to a considerable extent, does. She is mainly inter- 
ested in certain people. She fixes a concentrated, unaverted 
gaze on a few people gathered together in the Villa Bernesi 
at Naples. These people live. Their manners, their con- 
versations, their desires, are rather beautifully presented. 
That faces glow with meaning in the Henry James manner, 
or that, in the same manner, people work things out in 
their heads before answering a question, only makes it all 
the more amusing. The problem Winifred has to solve is, 
in the circumstances, a good one, and she faces it cour- 
ageously. In our opinion, Miss Tuttle has spoilt her story 
with some generalizing cant about the strength and idealism 
of ‘‘ young ’’ America and the subtlety and emotionalism of 

old’ Italy. We are irritated by a note of refined jingoism, 
and a false note at that. 


Saturday Papers. By T. R. GLoveR. (Student Christian Move- 
ment. 5s.) 

These papers, reprinted from the Dairy News, deal with 
questions of every-day religion from the point of view of @ 
scholarly layman, who believes that Christianity includes 
hard thinking and straight speaking. As a descendant of 
the Covenanters, Dr. Glover is quite properly satisfied that 
all his prejudices are principles, and that most of the other 
fellow’s principles are prejudices ; but that only makes him 
the more stimulating. The keynote of his work is a ripe 
enthusiasm. He loves the classics and stands up manfully 
for classical education ; he loves the Bible as literature, as 
well as for edification ; theology to him is a joyous adven- 
ture, for which the intellectual as well as the spiritual 
muscles must be kept braced. But he writes best where he 
feels most deeply, in discussing the personality of Jesus. 
‘* Good Gospel Manners ”’ is a very subtle as well as a very 
charming study. 

* . * 

Henrietta Temple. Venetia. By BENJAMIN DISRAFLI. With Intro- 
ductions by PHILIP GUEDALLA. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. each.) 
These are Volumes 6 and 7 in the Bradenham Edition of 

Disraeli’s novels, the previous volumes in which were 
noticed at length in these columns. There now remain five 
volumes to complete the edition. The two novels now 
published bring Disraeli’s literary career down to the 
moment when he was just about to exchange it for that of 
an active politician. 
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Books for Summer 
e 
R d from any Bookstall or Bookshop 
cd in of W. H. Smith & Son. Current 


magazines, popular novels, books about gardening and sport, 
guide books and maps for the holiday maker-—all of these 
are included in the delightfully varied stock. Should you 
not be convenient to a W.H.S. Branch you can obtain your 
reading by post direct from the address below. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, W.C.2 


PARIS] 1250 Branches. {BRUSSEL 
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to suit every taste can be obtained 
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support of all. 


between slum and seaside for 
a poor woman and 3 children 
for a giorious fortnight. The 
Church Army Fresh Air 


Homes deserve the generous 


Please send any Gift, large or 
small. to Preb. Carlile; C.H.. 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 


THE CHURCH ARMY : in Church Army Seaside 


55, Bryanston St., W.1. Bankers : Barcleys. 
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3 children to sea- 
: side for a fortnight. 


81-18. So 


: restful holiday to poor : 
: mother with baby. 


: 7/6 ; will keep child : 
for three days : 


Sg 5 will bridge the Gulf “5 takes mother and 





Home. 











WHAT MONEY BRINGS 
TO THE BLIND 










OTHER HOMES 


APPARATUS 
BLIND BABIES HOMES * 





CONVALESCENT & 


PLEASE HELP THE : NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND PROVIDE THESE 
AND OTHER ESSENTIAL SERVICES. 


Kindly address your donation to Capt Sir Beachcroft Tewse, ViC,KCWG,CBE, 
(Chairman), National Institute for the Blind, ( Registered urder 
the Blind Persons Act, +920), 228, Great Portland Street, W/ 
Full Particulars, Balance Sheet. Forms of Bequest, etc, sent on anplicat: on 








To Book -Collectors 





ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

tne service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 





Telegraphic and Telephones : 
Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Ptecadilly) Gerrard 774. 








HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” given post free.— 


Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


ee 








TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, & 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Blomsbury Square, W.C.1._ First-class Temperance Hotel. Perfect Sanita- 
tion; fireproof floors; Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, breakfast, 
and attendance, from ss. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
* Bookcraft, London.” 


REFORMED INNS. 


A* FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 
HOTELS managed by the Propie’s REFRESHMENT 
House AssociaTIon, Ltp. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193, Regent Street, W.1. 











BIRLING GAP HOTEL, EASTDEAN 
(Nr. EASTBOURNE). 
BUNGALOW HOTEL on the South Downs, at the foot of the 
first ef the SEVEN SISTERS Cliffs. 
Nine-Hole Golf Course adjoining. Bathing. 
One mile from South Down Motor "Bus Service. 





YRENEES TOURING CLUB, personally conducts magnificent 

holiday. Approx. 1,000 miles motoring, France and Spain. Mountains 

and Sea. First class hotels. 25 guineas inclusive.—14, Park Lane, Stoke 
Newington, London. 





O BE LET FURNISHED.—House in Donegal. 2 double, 2 single 
bedrooms, 1 servant’s bedroom, kitchen, living room, studio, study; 4 miles 
from sea; easy reach of station. Boating and fishing on lake in front of house. 
Mountain scenery. Moderate rent.—Box 104, THE NATION AND ATHENAUM, 38, 
Great James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 








LECTURES. 











ASY AND ECONOMICAL SUMMER MEALS,” by Miss 

Catherine Brown, M.C.A., Thursday, June 28rd, at 3.45; and * ANASMIA,” 
by Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 40, Chandos Street, 
Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 








LITERARY. 


B OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
-OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 








AN Koo WANTED.—Novels, Plays, Poems, Children’s Stories, 
en We — or unknown writers.—Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27, Chancery 
e, C.2 





S ONG-WRITERS! (Authors and Composers). Remarkable free 
book: “ Song-Writing as a Profitable Career,” free on application.—Box 596, 

International Music Agency, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, 
C.2. 





Books on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,008,000 

Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books, First Editions, 
Sets of Authors. &c., &c. Catalogues free: mention requirements. Books 
purchased.—_FOYLES, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR is ‘‘ BLATTIS.”’ Most 
effective remedy obtainable. Simple, Safe, Sure. Stood test of 30 years 
(clearing out Palace and Cottage). Tins, Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free, Sole 
Makers. — Howarths, 473, Cruksmoor, Sheffield, or from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores. 








REAL SHETLAND & FAIR ISLE TWEEDS, 28-in. wide, 78. 6d. 
per yard. Patterns free.—A. A. Faircloth, 40, Stromness, Orkney. 
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The White Hen. {3+ rerer TRAILL. (Faber & Gwyer, 7s. 6d.) 
Certain characteris who wear a most familiar air are 
soon upon the stage i) Mr. Traill’s new book, and the word 
stage ’’ is not misicading as many scenes suggest that a 
play much better than the novel as it stands might have 
been constructed from the same material. There is some- 
thing which cries out for dramatic treatment in the spectacle 
of the young son and daughter of the North of England 
business man who lounge and quarrel over breakfast in the 
middle of the morning while their father is at the shipyard 
and their beautiful and neglected mother remains upstairs 
in isolation. Mr. Traill’s sense of grouping and of dialogue 
verv often suggest that he might well be occupied in making 
a play. By this means he might have spared us the ex- 
tremely inconclusive ending of his story of a wretched 
marriage ; and his determined adherence .to type—the 
worldly wise grandmother who reads Henry James, and the 
outwardly callous modern young woman who rejects a tame 
baronet in order to help her deserted father to run his 
business efficiently—would be more acceptable on the stage 
than it is in the book. As it is, it is extraordinarily difficult 
to find sympathy for Claudia when she leaves her dreary 
lome with her husband’s cousin, and although the delusion 
f being cut off from the wider world and imprisoned with 
the characters in A narrow and sordid existence is skilfully 
imposed upon the reader, the potential tragedy of the crisis 
is very imperfectly realized. 


* . * 


Saitacres. By LESLIE Reip. (Dent. 7s. 6d. 

A curiously unearthly atmosphere hangs over the 
marshv estuary by which the tragic events of Mr. Reid’s 
storv take place, and there is a good deal of beauty in his 
aes riptions of the passing seasons, storm and fog and sun. 
in reading his book we seem to be outside of time and 
fashion, exploring an undiscovered England which is 
poisoned with magic. A greater contrast to the usual 
limited and definite novel could hardly be imagined, and 

id Mr. Reid written with less languor and made his 
horrors less tame, his story of a ne’er-do-weel farmer’s 
daughter and her troubled youth would have been very 
striking. As it is, he rambles too slowly and leaves the 
reader with a curious sensation of antiquity teasing him. 
In Ethleen’s marriage to an elderly archeologist, whose 
(greek treasures are gathered in a house which is half 
Norman keep, and in the subsequent crime and suffering, 
re lurk ghostly suggestions of the spirit of the Bronté 
iovels, but this shadowy power is frustrated by the complete 
lack of selection in describing trivial ineidents and by the 
haziness of the whole story. 


Tenacity. By Guy CoTTAr. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

3arring the coincidence by which the hero and heroine 
meet, as it were, before the story opens, she attracting atten- 
tion by refusing to take one of the many seats offered her 
in the Tube train, this is an adventure story of great spirit 
and attraction. Possibilities are many in post-war Bulgaria, 
but such a hero as Philip Yorke, or ‘‘ Tenax,”’ as his friends 
called him, is bound to come gallantly through every spasin 
of revolution, even when he has been forced to assume the 
identity of a fellow-traveller, whose dead body was pushed 
from the window of the Vienna express. There is very rich 
material for a story of this type in the daily life of th 
capitals of Central Europe, whose faded decorations and 
bitter gaiety Mr. Cottar so vividly and quickly describes. 
A troubled love-story is woven into the account of Yorke’s 
pilgrimages among the coloured savagery of the Balkans and 
achieves a successful ending. Nor are Mr. Cottar’s minor 
characters overshadowed by his adventure-laden lovers, for 
the portraits of Raymond Fynch of the Legation and of 
the amiable Bulgarian student who becomes the hero's 
secretary are careful and attractive. 


Cook’s Travelier’s Handbook to Northern and Central Italy. 
rhos. Cook. 12s. 6d 

This guide-book covers Italy from the Alps to Rome. Its 

print is notably good and it is well arranged. It gives the 

sual topographical information, as well as information 

rarding history and “ sights," communications, and 

hie The maps and plans are excellent. 
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MOTORING WITHOUT TROUBLE 


HAVE many books on Motoring, but almost everything 
practical one has learnt from them—and more—is to be 
found in ** Motoring Without Trouble,” a 200-page 

volume written by Mr. George Morland and published this 
month by Heath Cranton, Ltd., 6, Fleet Lane, E.C.4, at 6s. 

The amount of useful knowledge acquired by an Owner- 

Driver in twenty years is wonderful, but every Owner-Driver 
does not possess Mr. Morland’s happy gift of being able to 
pass on that knowledge, in simple language, to others. 





He helps one to select a car, explains the legal respon- 
sibilities of a driver, illustrates the controls and the best 
methods of operating them, points out the dangers of the 
road and how to minimize them ; suggests what may profit- 
ably be done daily and after running 500, 1,000, and 2,000 
miles ; offers hints on special adjustments, tyre repairs, 
decarbonizing the engine, and valve grinding ; provides a 
chart of mechanical ailments and their remedies; gives 
sound advice on the care of the bodywork and how to enjoy 
a motoring holiday ; and finally appends a series of tables 
dealing with engine revolutions, car speed, gradients, and 
other useful data. 

Lord Montague of Beaulieu, who has written a Fore- 
word, pays the author the compliment of being ‘* eminently 
practical.”’ The description is well merited, and if a copy 
of this handy volume were presented to every novice, manu- 
facturers of cars, accessories, and tyres would have far 
fewer complaints. And the number of accidents would be 
reduced considerably. 

Not long ago I saw a car with four new tyres so flat that 
1 asked the owner if he was experiencing some valve trouble. 
Vith a bland-like smile he replied that they were ‘ low- 
pressure “ tyres and that they were ‘ quite all right.” It 
did noi take long to discover that the inner tubes had been 
sent from the makers inside the covers and slightly inflated 
to keep them in position during transit. They had been 
fitted in that state and the car owner had not put another 
breath of air into them! 


\ 
\ 


How many motorists, I wonder, have run their cars for 
months in blissful ignorance of the fact that it is necessary 
te add distilled water to the acid in the accumulators? 

One of my best friends—whe had owned a car for two 
years—asked me one day if he might follow me over one of 
my favourite routes in the Peak District of Derbyshire. I 
warned him that some of the hills were pretty stiff and that 
care would be necessary in descending the _ steepest 
eradients. He assured me that caution was one of his 
Strongest attributes, but before the day was over his brake 
linings were burnt out. He had never heard that in descend- 
ing steep hills a low gear should be engaged, so that the 
braking effect of the engine may be obtained! 

I am glad to find that Mr. Morland deals not only with 
such vital points as these, but that he also agrees with me 
in regarding as bad practice the habit of ‘t coasting ’’ down 
hills with the gear lever in neutral or with the clutch out. 

Thousands of motorists, I am afraid, have never 
mnastered either the art of gear-changing or the principles 
which govern the operation. Such people would find Mr. 
Morland’s hints invaluable. 

The chapter on ‘* Mechanical Troubles *’ is alone worth 
the cost of the book. If the engine fails to start, back fires, 
runs irregularly, overheats, loses power, knocks or stops, 
the probable causes are suggested and the remedy prescribed. 

** Regular aitention insures one from trouble on the road 

this is, in fact, the whole secret of carefree motoring,” 
concludes the author. Owner-drivers who take his advice 
will profit very considerably thereby, but I think Mr. Mor- 
land will agree that unless a car is fitted with an extra air 
inlet device, by which volumes of air may be drawn into the 
cylinders when steep hills are being descended, one is liable 
to be troubled with oiled sparking plugs. I regard my 
Bowden Extra Air Inlet (with easy starter incorporated) as a 
most essential accessory. And a Brooks Super-Sparker to 
indicate ignition faults is equally valuable. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great 
James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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HEATH CRANTON LTD. 


‘* One of our younger and enterprising publishing 
houses building up a good and sound reputation.’’ 
—Yorkshire Observer. 











HUNTING, RACING, COACHING AND 

BOXING BALLADS. 
GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL. 

“ Real sportsman’s verses.’”—Country Life 

“A book that should delight the community of 


Illustrated. net. 


21S. 


foxnunters.’ 
—Spectator. 


EIGHT 





NINE THOUSAND MILES 
WEEKS. 
Being an account of an epic journey by 
Eleven Countries and Two Continents. 
VICTOR A. BRUCE. 


IN 


motor car through 
By the Hon. Mrs. 
51 Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 
[Very Shortly. 


CHINA IN TURMOIL. 
LOUIS MAGRATH KING, Consular Service, 
China (Retired). Illustrated. Ios. 6d. net. 
“It reveals the real Chinese.”—Prof. SOOTHILL in Sunday Times. 
“The book is the best picture of China that has appeared for 
a long while.”’—Observer. 
“Mr. King’s fascinating tale.”—Graphic. 
“A really remarkable book.’’—Nation. 
““An unusually intimate picture.’—Times Lit. Sup. 
“A vivid picture.’’—Scotsman. 
“A triumph of style.’”—Morning Post. 
“A literary gem.’’—Eastern Morning News. 
“ Very+vivid and accurate.’’—Spectator. 
FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN. 
Tales from Hakluyt. 


Commander R. B. 





FM. 





BODILLY, R.N. 10 Maps. 


Ios. 6d. net. 
“No better book.’’—Field. 
‘The seafaring as well as the literary world will rest under a 
deep Gebt of gratitude to the author.’”—Journal of Commerce. 
“He has done for Hakiuyt what Lamb did for Shakespeare.” 
—Johkn o London. 

exceptionally® well.” 

—Syren and Shipping. 


YARNS OF THE SEVEN SEAS. 
Commander F. G. COOPER, R.D., R.N.R. 
by Captain SIR ARTHUR ROSTRON, K.B.E. 
piece in four colours by J. 
graphs. ss. 6d. 


“The author has done his work 





Foreword 

Frontis- 
SPURLING, and 6 photo- 
net. [Just Ready. 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE DIVINE COMEDY 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, 
Italian and English. 
Chosen and 
DUNCAN. 
“ Undoubtedly 





THOMAS WATSON 
pp. 8s. 6d. net. 
work of an enthusiast.’’—Ozford Magazine. 


MOTORING WITHOUT TROUBLE. 

The Owner-Driver’s A.B.C. 
GEORGE MORLAND. Foreword by LORD 
MONTAGUE OF BEAULIEU. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
A serious attempt to help the Owner-Driver. [Just Ready. 


Translated by 
450 
the 





THE CAUSE OF EVIL ; 

or, The Values of Nature and the Values of Religion. 
i. G. BiRTHOLOMEW. 6s. net. 
scrutiny of life and existence in 
knowledge. 


THE GATE OF THE PRISON. 
A Man’s Spiritual Experiences. 
ANON. 3s. 6d. net. 


“A masterly presentation of the case for ‘Christlikeness’ as 
opposed to theological Christianity. A fine piece of work.”—Light. 





An entirely unbiased 
the light of modern 
[ Shortly. 








A Great Welsh Historical Novel. 


TREVOR OF NANT GWYNANT. 


J. H. LLOYD. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The story arrests the attention of the reader from the very 
beginning and never lags.”—Western Mail 


THE CHALLENGE OF LIFE. 

E. PATTESON NICKALLS. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Life is made worth while by the courage we bring to it, and 
the fine character of Hesper Hope, with her simple directness 
and loving faith, is an incentive to better things.”—Daily Mail. 











The 





Publishers are always pleased to consider MSS. for 


publication. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


6, FLEET LANE——LONDON, E.C.4 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
A FRIENDS' BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 6—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten beys. Special 


System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 





INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Herexn T. Nieup, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
_ Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 


87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. 
VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION will be held from 
August Ist to 27th, 1927. The whole Course or any part of it is open 
to both men and women, and is not coniined to members of the University. 
Graduates of British and other approved Universities who have seven 5 ars’ 
efficient and full time service in approved schools, and who comrlete this 
course, may be admitted to the Examination for the University Diploma in 
Education without further residence. 


Apply to the Director of Training, 15, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 


AX ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills for 
boys from ten to eighteen, educating boys of every social class. Moderate 

fees. For illustrated prospectus apply to Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., 

Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 





EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING 
(Under the auspices of the University). 
HE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH grants a POST GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA in SOCIAL STUDY, and a UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE for 
non-graduates. 
The Courses for the Diploma and the University Certificate are recognized 
as a Training for all branches of Social Work, including SETTLEMENT 
WORKERS, HOSPITAL ALMONERS, WELFARE SUPERVISORS. Special 
Courses are also arranged by the School for HEALTH VISITORS, SANITARY 
INSPECTORS, &e. 
For full particulars of all Courses apply to the Secretary, School of Social 
study, University of Edinburgh. 
NORA MILNES, Director. 





TRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Chairman of Council—THE BISHOP OF BARKING. 
Headmaster-elect—GEOFFREY F. BELL, M.C., M.A. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL of over 200 boys, with a separate and 
distinct preparatory school. Fees moderate, with special terms for sons 





of Clergy and Officers, and for a limited number of sons of Schoolmasters. For 
terms, apply Headmaster-elect. 
INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Residential School for Girls. 


Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking the Channel, beautiful grounds, 
and playing fields, sound education in healthy surroundings; special attention 
to Music, Art, and Languages. Tennis, Riding, Sea-bathing. 





Principal: Miss L. A. Freeman. 
(CATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOoTTRaM, 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, 


&c., apply to the School 
E.C.4. 


secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E. 





ST: CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. Co- 
“ Educational). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time- 
tables, self-government, usual school examinations, preparation for the 
Universities. Boarding houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; 
vegetarian diet. Montessori and Junior House for children 8—10 years. Particu- 
lars apply to Principal, H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B, (Camb.). 





UNITY HISTORY SCHOOL. 
O BE HELD AT WOODBROOKE, July 29th—August 6th, 1927. 


Subject :— 
aa “UNITY IN INDUSTRY.” = * 


Lectures will be given by F. S. Marvin, E. Lipson, Dr, A. J. Carlyle, 
Lionel! C. Robbins, Sir Richard Gregory, A. D. Lindsay, B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
C. G. Renold, Prof. J. F. Rees, G. D. H. Cole, Francis Delaisi, and Prof. T. E. 
Gregory. : ° ‘ 

Applications must be made before June 30th, to Miss A. R. Wells, Hon. Sec., 
Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Nr. Birmingham. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 
THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE—ANGLO-CHILEAN 


NITRATE—ROYAL 


DUTCH-SHELL—HOVIS. 


has been the rise in Columbia Graphophone 10s. shares 

to 95s. These shares are an old and hearty recom- 
mendation of THE Nation, dating back, we find, to June, 
1926, when they were standing at 46s. cum dividend of 
2s. 7d. So recently as March 5th last we referred to the 
then rise from 58s. 6d. to 68s. 9d., which we regarded as 
steep but for the long view fully justified. At 95s. cum final 
dividend of 32} per cent. (making 40 per cent. for the year) 
these 10s. shares yield only 4} per cent., but so many 
investors buy for the future prospects, and so few old 
holders want to sell, that the trend of the market remains 
upward. The profit for the year ended March 31st, 1927, 
amounting to £180,442 was earned from the sale of goods 
made in the English factories alone. At the general meet- 
ing, held on Tuesday this week, the chairman stated that 
no dividends or interest from the associated companies 
operating overseas were included in that profit. Therein 
lies the strength of the Columbia Graphophone position. 
The associated companies operating on the Continent, in 
the United States, in South America, in Australia and all 
other British Dominions are now prospering. Their earnings 
will appear in the results of next year’s trading account. For 
this purpose the next financial year of Columbia Grapho- 
phone will be made to end on June 30th, 1928, and in the 
course of this fifteen months’ period the directors intend 
to pay two interim dividends instead of one. The capital 
is still small at £695,417 (£300,000 in 7 per cent. preference 
shares of £1, and £395,417 in ordinary shares of 10s.), and 
there is every expectation that the dividend rate of 40 per 
cent. will be increased. The reserve now stands at 
£600,000. The financial position is strong (cash alone 
being £142,862), and with goodwill and patents written 
down to £1 and investments in associated companies stand- 
ing at £1,175,918, the balance-sheet obviously contains a 
large hidden reserve. Since the end of the financial year 
the Company has acquired a controlling interest in the 
Nipponophone Company, which is the largest gramo- 
phone and record manufacturing company in Japan. As 
Columbia Graphophone is blessed with an excellent manage- 
ment, the sales of its own records and gramophones con- 
tinue to forge ahead. Shareholders should therefore ignore 


temporary fluctuations in the market. 
¥ * * * 


T HE wonder of the industrial share market this week 


From gramophones to telephones is a far cry, but the 
case of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
is not dissimilar from that of Columbia Graphophone. 
International Telephone and Telegraph $100 shares at 150 
return a low yield (4 per cent.) for much the same reason— 
that the business is expanding rapidly, that the dividend 
rate should before long be increased, and that considerable 
capital appreciation should follow. This American Corpora- 
tion was formed in 1920 to operate telephone services in 
countries outside the United States. It is established in 
the West Indies, Mexico, Chile, the City of Montevideo, and 
in Spain. Early in 1927 it absorbed the All-America 
Cables Inc., and thus took control of the important cable 
system between Central America and South America. This 
development is important, because it should lead to the 
acquisition of further important telephone concessions in 
South American countries, which are for the present a 
more fruitful source of income than European countries. 
In addition to this telephone, telegraph, and cable business, 
the International manufactures its own equipment, and 
from its own factories in England, on the Continent, and in 
Japan, turns out electrical and wireless equipment for the 
veneral market. Like that of Columbia Graphophone its 
management is excellent. Dividends at the rate of $6 per 
share per annum have been paid since 1920. Last year, 
including the figures of All-America Cables, the earnings 
worked out at $13.10 per $100 share. The shares are 
cuoted on the London Stock Exchange as well as in New 
York. 





The 7 per cent. Ist Mortgage Sterling Debentures of 
the Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corporation are 
becoming a desirable investment even for the widow and 
orphan. We referred in THE Nation of March 12th to the 
success which had attended the new Guggenheim process of 
nitrate extraction which is employed in the Coya Norte 
plant of the Anglo-Chilean. A nitrate recovery in excess 
of 90 per cent. has been obtained from caliche of lower 
grade than the Coya Norte average, and the nitrate itself 
is of quality superior to the Chilean average. The impor- 
tant point is that the costs of operation under the Guggen- 
heim process are so low (11s. 6d. per metric quintal, inclu- 
sive of 5s. 1d. export duty) that Chilean nitrate can now 
undersell German synthetic nitrate (estimated to cost 15s. 
per metric quintal to produce), and beat it in quality. (A 
metric quintal is 220 lbs.) Since April, 1927, the Anglo- 
Chilean, having terminated its membership of the Associa- 
tion of Nitrate Producers, has been free to produce and sell 
its nitrate as it pleases. Early in the year it established 
its own selling organizations in the United States and all 
foreign markets and is now marketing its products at satis- 
factory prices. The new Coya Norte plant has a capacity of 
350,000 tons a year, and as the outlook has so improved, 
the three old plants, having a capacity of 150,000 tons a 
year, are being reopened. Last year the Corporation was 
only allowed to produce, under the restrictions of the Asso- 
ciation of Producers, 49,559 tons. Hence it made a loss, 
after payment of debenture interest, of $1,457,417, which, 
after allowing for depreciation, brought the total deficit up 
to $2,243,318. The new plant alone having a capacity of 
350,000 tons should now enable the Corporation to cover 
the interest on the 7 per cent. debentures and twenty-year 
7 per cent. bonds, which requires $1,223,016 and $1,155,000 
respectively, with a good margin to spare, even if prices of 
nitrate have to be reduced by 20 per cent. Hence the 7 per 
cent. Ist Mortgage Sterling debentures, standing at 98 to 
yield £7 6s. 7d. flat, or £7 8s. with redemption in 1950, are 
a good high-yielding investment. The 1,756,750 common 
shares of no par value are quoted: in New York at about $28. 


* * * 


If a director of the Royal Dutch-Shell group were asked 
why, with an increase in crude oil production of 12 per cent., 
the net profits of the Royal Dutch should show an increase 
of 7 per cent. and those of the Shell Transport and Trading 
an increase of 11 per cent., he would probably not be able 
to give an answer. The accounts of both companies, which 
have now been published, are not informative. In the Shell 
balance-sheet the ‘* holdings in sundry companies ”? have 
increased by nearly £3,000,000 to £26,902,700, while gilt- 
edged investments have fallen by £2,600,000 to £5,418,500. 
Perhaps this change reflects the buying for control of 
V.O.C. Holding shares which was said to have taken place 
in the course of last year. The Royal Dutch report 
ingenuously reiterates that there is no likelihood of an oil 
shortage, and expresses full confidence in the future in spite 
of the fall in oil prices that has followed on over-production 
in America. The general feeling is that the bottom has been 
touched in the oil markets and that the rise in consumption 
this summer should stiffen oil prices. Shells at 43 now that 
the dividend rate is 25 per cent. tax free are a compara- 
tively cheap industrial investment. 

* * * 


Hovis ordinary shares at 47s. 6d. cum final dividend of 
74 per cent. (making 12} per cent. for the year) yield 53 per 
cent. and stand well among the smaller industrial invest- 
ments. Last year the Company earned about 20 per cent., 
and its sales exceeded all previous records. The issued 
capital is £458,900 (£150,000 in 6 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ference shares and £308,000 in ordinary shares), and the 
reserve account has been brought up to £240,000. Here is 
a case of investment merits depending upon management. 





